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RECOMMENDATIONS. 



fl^Lm, Hee. €, 184S. 
My dear Sir,— After ezunlnlBg the proof iheete of your new work on Moeleal 
Compmition, it gWee me pleaeure to state my fkTomble opinion of its practteni 
utility, and my belief that it will be well zeceiired by the moaical public. 

Your obt. aerrt. H. K. OLIVEIL 

Mr. I. B. WOODBURY. 

BoBTOir, Dee. ISth, 1848. 
Dear SHr^ ha^e examined with mneh pleaaore yoor little work on the ** Ble- 
menta of Musical Compoaition." It appears to me to comprise all that is essential 
to a popular manual. Your general method is concise and dear } and the Tarioua 
points are unfolded in a much more simple and intelligible manner than is usual 
in similar books. Through the whole I meet none of that ambiguity ^th which 
musical theoriea are apt to be encumbered } while on certain points, as the inver- 
sions of the Common Chord, the sereral finrms of the Minor Scale, Ac, it is par- 
ticularly complete and satisfhctory. I trust it will prove acoepuble and nsefhl to 
many leamenk Very truly youn, 

J. & DWIGHT. 

I take pleasure In reconmendtaf to thoae penons who may haTu occasion to 
study the science of mnsic,the work bj^I. B. WoonnuBT, on the ** Elements of 
Musical Composition and ThorooghoBase,** aa beiBg the best befbre the poblie. 

Bondir', Deo. IMS. 

BosTOH, Not. 1, 184S. 
I take pleasure in recommendinf ** The Elements of Musical CompoaiUon,'' 
by Mr. I. B. Woodbdbt, of this city, as the best work of the sise that I haTeever 
■een. The elementary principles of harm<my and musical composition are ex- 
plained in a concise, easy and sufficiently comprdiensive manner for all porpoeea, 
embracinf many new ideas and hints of Intrinsle merit. It will be rained much 
more, however, (br the rules and directions relating to the arrangement of mnsle 
Ibr banda, and Ibr scales and manner of treating ue diflbrent .instruments, wind 
and stringed. Thhi book will be highly prixed by musical men of every descrip- 
tion, who will not lUl to give suitable praise to the author Ibr his seal In promoting 
musical adenoe. H. W. DAY, 

Editor or Oie Morical Visitor and Vocal SchooL 

BoflTOH, Dec 12th, 1848. 
Having attended the Musical OouTention, and listening with much plei 
to Mr. I. B. WoodburyHi method of explaining and teaching the Elemenu of Mu- 
sical Composition and principles of Thorough-Base, and having examined the 
proof sheets of this work, I must say that it is the most inductive and easy method 
of instruction that has ever before been pnblislied on this subject, and does great 
credit to the author : and it is with great interest that I can recommend this work 
to the Teacher and Pupil interested in the progress and oultivation of music 

JOHN GIBSON. 

BoaTOV, Dec 14ti^ 1848. 
Mr. T. B. WooDBouT— 

Dear Sir,— I have examined yoor *<E]ement8 of Muaieal Composltion,*> and 
think it the beat I have ever seen, on aocouat oTIts belog laid down In so essy and 
plaianmaBAertobeunderatood. L. MABBHALL. 
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PREFACE. 



This work was undertaken at the request of seyeral Teachers 
and Professors of Music, in various parts of the country, who, 
haying attended a course of twelve Lectures delivered by the 
Author, thought a publication of this description was required 
and would prove useful.' 

With much care and deliberation-rafter having received private 
instruction from the Professors of the Conservatory at Paris and 
the Academy at London, and applying the information in his own 
classes for three years past, the Author presents this volume as 
the result of his labor and research. 

Simplicity has been a principal object regarded in ih%fe pages. 
All technical phrases, not readily understood, have been, where 
it was possible^ avoided, and the science of music, it is hoped, 
rendered so clear and plain, as to be easily comprehended by the 
student. 

In some works heretofore published, there has been an error 
in the intricacy of arrangement, and a difficulty felt by the pupil 
in understanding the meaning intended to be conveyed, wliich 
the Author trusts will not be found here. 

The translations from Schneider he thinks will prove particu- 
larly valuable to the student and amateur. 

The Author, believing that nothing similar to his Rules respect- 
ing the Arrangement of Military Bands, especially in relation to 
the different keys requisite for different instruments, (found on 
pages 125 to 129,) has been previously published, thinks that, 
though brief, they will prove beneficial to those engaged in that 
department of music. 

With these remarks, and in the hope that « The Elements of 
Musical Composition and Thorough-Base " will be useful and 
satisfactory to both Teacher and Pupil, the Author ofiers this worii 
to the Public. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Thb following words are frequently used m speaking 
of musical composition, viz: Harmony,* Counterpoint,* 
Thorough Base,* Rhythm, Melody, &c. Harmony, de- 
notes two or more sounds heard together; Counterpoint, 
the progression of sounds harmonically written; Thor- 
ough Base, the figuring of chords; Rhythm, the time of 
sounds; and. Melody, the progression of single sounds. 

All these terms may be classed under the general head 
of musical composition. 



1st. What words are frequently used in speaking of 
musical composition? 

2d. What is the meaning of the word Harmony? 
Counterpoint? Thorough Base ? Rhythm? Melody? 

3d. Under what head are these terms classed? 



* Tbit word is frequeotly ased in a very general manner, it being applied 
to every species of musical eomposition. 

1* 
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LESSON I. 

Of INTERTA18. 

The distance from one sound to another is termed an 
mterval. Intervals may be larger or smaller. 



Thus: 



Interral. 


Inierral. 
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The distance of an interval is decided hj the number of 
degrees by which one note stands higher or lower than 
another. 

From C to C#i or C to Cbt »s termed a chromatic 
interval, and is one of the smallest intervals used in mu- 
sical composition. 



duromatlc fnterrwl. ChrmnmtLe Interral. 



Written thus: 



■:#?" 



"5i^ 



4th. What is the distance from one sound to another, 
termed ? 

5th. What decides the distance of an interval ? 

6th. What is the distance from C to C#? C to Cb, 
&c. ? 



* There are bat few theorists who apply the same names to the diflRsrent 
intervals. 

t It has been found that the sharp of any note is not the same as the flat 
of the note above ; bat it will not be necessary for us to take any notice of 
this fact, as no distinction is made in musical composition. 
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Intervals are usually counted upwards from anj given 
sound. Thus: 

9ds 3d. 4rtlft. 6tli. 



m 



-# m : 



but frequently vice versa. Thus: 



i 



-«-# -^-r ^ ^ ^ below. 



The word below being always prefixed, otherwise it is 
understood to mean above. A minor second is written 
thus: 



afiittnr Be««]td beloir* 



lec 



'which, although the minor second from C to D[> looks 
different on paper, yet sounds the same when played or 
sung, as the chromatic interval C to C#; and from this 
fact it is important that the pupil should be made to un- 
derstand the difference (especially on paper) between 
the two, as it will enable one to guard again&t errors in 
writing music. 

Remark. — It is desirable that the pupil should be made 
to comprehend the difference between a chromatic inter- 
val and a minor second by familiar illustrations, else he 
will not be enabled to analyze other intervals correctly. 



*^«'\^<w\/»«^i>wsyw^^i/v^^<^iO^<^^^^^^>^>^^» 



7th. How are intervals usually counted? 
8th. When counted downwards, what word is prefixed? 
9th. What is the interval from C to D^? D to Eb? 
10th. What is the difference bet^|e|i,Q|!^pb? 
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A second is from one letter to another, while the chro- 
matic interval is from one letter to the same made either 
flat or sharp. 

Here are all the seconds used in musical composition. 

BUnor Seeond. Hi^r Seeond* Bxtonded Seeond. 



i 



lt»- 



The major second consists of one chromatic interval, 
and one minor second ; and the extended, of one major 
second, and one chromatic interval. 

Here are all the thirds used in musical composition. 



DfanlifttsKed Tliird* Minor Third. 



I 



Mm^r Third. 



^=»= 



-6#- 



The diminished third consists of two minor* seconds. 
The minor third consists of one minor and one major 
second. The major third consists of two major seconds. 



nth. What is very important that the pupil should 
understand ? 

12th. Why should the pupil, understand the difference 
between a minor second and chromatic interval? 

13th. Wliat is the difference between a minor second 
and chromatic interval? 

14th. Of what two intervals does the major second 
consist? The extended second? 

15th. What constitutes a third? 

16th. Of what two intervals does the diminished third 
consist? The minor third? The major third? 



* The intervals should be analyzed something in the following manner, 
viz.: from C to D is a major second ; from D to £ is a major second 3 the 
two constitating the major third. 

Digitized by Vj«^*^VlV: 
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Here are all the fourdM used in musical composition. 

DtniliililiLed Fourtlfc* Perfect Fonrtb* X«xtended Fonrtb* 



I 



lec 



The diminished fourth consists of one major and two 
minor seconds. The perfect fourth consists of two ma- 
jor and one minor second. The extended fourth consists 
of three major seconds. 
Here are all the fifths used in musical composition. 

DiminUbed FUlb. Perfeet FUtlu Bxtondcd FIfUft* 



i 



8^ 



-b0- 



-#^ 



The diminished fifth consists of two major and two minor 
seconds. The perfect fifth consists of three major and 
one minor second. The extended fifth consists of two 
major, one minor, and one extended second. 

Here are all the sixths used in musical composition. 

Minor fllxtlM Mi^or MzUk. 



m 



±ai 



I^K. 



The minor sixth consists of two minor and three major 
seconds. The major sixth consists of four major and one 
minor second. The extended sixth consists of three ma- 
jor, one minor and one extended second. 

17th. What intervals constitute a diminished fourth? 
A perfect fou^h? An extended fourth? 

18th. What intervals constitute the diminbhed fifth? 
The perfect fifth? The extended fifth? 

19th. What intervals constitute a minor sixth? A 
major sixth? An extended sixth? 

Digitized by VjVJ^^VIV: 
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Here are all the seTenths u^ed in musical composition. 

PlmlnUhecL Sovcnilt* BOnor SeTentli. Mi^or SeTeatli* 



:5^ 



:»: 



The diminished seventh consists of three major and three 
minor seconds. The minor seventh consists of four ma- 
jor and two minor seconds. The major seventh consists 
of five major seconds and one minor second. 

Here are all the octaves used in musical composition. 

PImfnUhed Octane.* Perfect Octane. Extended OctaTe.* 



I 



JaEi 



:^: 



The diminished octave consists of three major §nd four 
minor seconds. The perfect octave consists of five ma* 
jor and two minor seconds. The extended octave con- 
sists of six major seconds and one minor second. 
""Here are all the ninths used in musical composition. 

minor mntb. Hi^r Nintb. 



The minor ninth consists of five major and three minor 
seconds. The major ninth consists of six major and two 
minor seconds. 

^Oth. What intervals constitute the diminished sev- 
enth? The minor seventh? The major seventh? 

21st. What intervals constitute the diminished octave ? 
The perfect octave? The extended octave? 

22d. Which of these octaves are seldom used ? 

23d. What intervals constitute the minor ninth ?^ The 
major ninth ? 



* Seldom used. 
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Here are all of the aboye intervals which maj be seen 
at one view in the kej of G\}. Thus: 

Mln. »d. Mi^. ad. Sx. dd. Dim. 3d. Mln* 3d. Mfl^. 3d. 




Dim. 4tli. Per. 4t]L. Bx. 4. IMm. 5tH. Per. Stb. SSz. 6tli. 




HiA.6tH. lli^ eOk. B^ eth. Dim. 7tlu Mln. Ttlft. Mi^. rtb. 




I 



te 



, Oct. Per. Oct. Ex. Oct* 



xiA. etiu Ki^. otH. 



&^ 



Remark. — Other intervals might be produced by means 

of flats or sharps, but they would in most cases be of no_ 

practical use in musical composition. ^ 

Most pupils will notice that many of the above inter- 
vals, so far as the ear is concerned, sound the same, al- 
though written different and subject to different progres- 
sions. This is termed ambiguity of intervals. 

24th. How might we proceed to create other intervals? 

25th. Would they be of any practical use? 

26th. Will you give me an example of the ambiguity 
of intervals? 

27th. How many seconds are there? Name them. 
How many thirds ? Name them. Fourths ? ^ame them. 
Fifths? Name them. .Sixths? Name them. Sevenths? 
Name them. Eighths? Name them. Ninths? Name 
them 

Digitized by Vj»^VJVlVC 
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It IS verj important that the pupil should transpose all 
the above intervals into several different kejs. Also 
commit the different names of the intervals to memory^ 

28th. What is the interval from E to F? From F to 
C ? From C to B, below ? From C to F, below ? &c. 

29th. What is very important that the pupil should 
transpose and commit to memory. 



LESSON II. 

SUGCESglOR OF IRTERTAI8 IN THE DIATONIC 
INB CHEOHlTICSCiLEI. 



The diatonic scale is of two kinds, viz: major and 
minor. We will first proceed to examine the major 
scale. Written thus: 



I 



-w—^' 



1 2345678 

From one to two, is a major second; two to three, a 
major second; three to four, a mincMr second; four to five, 
a major second; five to six, a major second; six to seven, 
a major second; seven to eight, a minor second. In 
descending, the order of the intervals are the same, viz.: 
^ w^ >■ ^ 

Ist. How many diatonic scales have we? 
2d. Of how many sounds does the major diatonic scale 
consist? How many intervals ? 
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Eight to seven, a minor second; seven to six, a major 
second; six to five, a major second; fire to four, a major 
second; four to three, a minor second; three to two, a 
major second ; two to one, a major second. 

The minor scale differs from the major scale, and is 
written thus: 

VirMt Form* 



I 



ifar»-^-[r^*^ 



—^ ^-^BtLJZ - pr .^-,- 



From one to two, is a major second; two to three, a mi- 
nor second; three to four, a major second; four to five, a 
major second; five to six, a minor second; six to seven, 
an extended second; seven to eight, a minor second; 
and the same progression occurs in descending. The 
distinguishing mark of both scales, is the third; it being 
major in the major scale, and minor in the minor scale. 

Another form in which the minor scale occurs, is 
written thus: 






We will term this last the melodic, or passing minor 
scale, as some of the sounds are not susceptible of na- 
tural harmonies, although all the sounds may be used as 



3d. What is the interval from one to two? Two to 
three? Three to four? Four to five? Five to six? 
Six to seven? Seven to eight? 

4th. How many major seconds have we in the major 
diatonic scale? How many minor seconds? 

5th. What is the interval from one to two, in the minor 
scale? Two to three? Three to four? Four to five? 
Five to six? Six to seven? Seven to eight? 

6th. How many major seconds? How many minor 
aeconds? How many extended? 

O Digitized by VjW^^VIV: 
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passing notes; but we will leave this for the present, as 
we shaJl have special occasion to refer to it hereafter in 
the Doctrine of Harmony. 

It is desirable that the pupil should commit to memory 
the following terms, which are applied to the different 
degrees of the diatonic scale, viz: Tonic, or key-note, 
applied to the first of the scale ; Dominant, applied to the 
fiflh of the scale ; Subdominant, applied to the fourth of 
the scale ; Mediant, applied to the third of the scale ; and 
the Sensible, or Leading-note, applied to the seventh of 
the scale, because if changed by an accidental, the de- 
cisive character of the scale would altogether disappear, 
and a modulation would take place' into another key. 

There is another melodic scale which is frequently 
used, termed the Chromatic Scale. Written thus: 



I 



* tt* # » #-^^ 



v##- •«• 



I 



"^"^*^i^ 0b0- 



•^ » sbM J^ 



The intervals of this scale are, — ^from one to sharp one, 
a chromatic interval; from sharp one to two, is a minor 
second; from two to sharp two, is a chromatic interval; 

7th. What is the distinguishing mark in the scales? 

8th. Will you name the order of intervals in the sec 
end form of the minor scale ? 

9th. In what respects does it differ from the^one we 
first examined? 

10th. What name shall we apply to this last form of 
the minor scale ? 

1 1th. What term is fi*equently applied to one of the 
scale? To the fourth of the scale? To the fifth? To 
the seventh? 

12th. What other melodic scale is frequently used? ' 

Digitized by VjVJU^lC 
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firom sharp two to three, is a minor second; from three 
to four, is a minor second; from four to sharp four, is a 
chromatic interval; from sharp four to five, is a minor 
second; from five to sharp five, is a chromatic interval; 
from sharp five to six, is a minor second; from six to 
sharp six, is a chromatic interval; from sharp, six to 
seven, is aininor second; from seven to eight, is a minor 
second. In descending, from £ight to seven, is a minor 
second; from seven to flat seven, is achromatic interval; 
-^from flat seven to six, is a minor second; from six to flat 
six, is a chromatic interval; 'from flat six to five, is a 
minor second; from ^ye to flat Hve, is a chromatic inter- 
val ; from flat five to four, is a minor second ; from four 
to three, is a minor second; from three to flat three, is a 
chromatic interval; from flat three to two, is a minor 
second; from two to flat two, is a chromatic interval; 
from flat two to one, is a minor second. 

Other scales m&y be formed, but thej are generally 
mere variations of the above; however, the following 
progression of the minor scale is found in Handel's 
Overture to Alexander Severus. Also, in Corelli's So- 
natas, numbers five and ten. 

Third tomt ot BOnor* 



I 



=i=5#: 



=^=far=g^=^ 



This maj be termed a melodic progression. 

13th. What is the interval from one to sharp one? 
from sharp one to two? from two to sharp two? from 
sharp two to three? from three to four? &c. 

14th. In descending, what is the interval from eight to 
seven ? from seven to flat seven ? &c. 

15th. Will you name the third form of the minor scale? 

16th. What authors use this form? 

17th. What shall we term this form? 
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LESSON IIL 

HARnONI, 01 CeiBINATIOJi OF SOURDI. 

A UNION of two or more sounds is termed a harmonic 
combination. When two or more sounds are heard to- 
gether^ and are pleasing to the ear, thus: 




they are termed concords. The most perfect concord is 
the major or minor third, and perfect dflh, of any given 
sound. 

If the third be major, thus: 



I 



the chord is called the major common chord; and if it 
be minor, thus: 



^ 



the chord is called the minor common chord. The com- 



1st. What is a union of two or more sounds called? 

2d. What intervals constitute the most perfect con- 
cord ? 

3d. How can we tell whether the chord be major or 
minor? , 

Digitized by Vj«^U^lC 
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mon chord may be founded on all the different degrees 
of the diatonic scale, thus: 

The common chord is more frequently written thnsi 



^ 



g g g g 



E 



32: 



-«- 



22: 
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the highest sound being a duplicate of the lowest, in com- 
positions of four parts. A chord is always figured by 
counting upward from the base, thus: 



I 



:33a: 



■-\-^ 



W 



33a: 



The E is always considered as the third to C, let it be 
placed higher or lower on the staff, thus: 



^nMMMAM^lMMM^AAMA^^«««« 



4th. As the common chord consists of but three sounds, 
how do we procure the fourth in compositions of four 
parts? ^ 

5th. How are the chords figured? 

^* Digitized by Google 
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The same may be said of the fiflh and octave, thus: 
A 5». 






or any other interval, thus: 

|rr = 

•'^ 5^ HT^ Ht- 

The common chord of any sound is susceptible of six 
different positions, thus: 



:i3sz 



^ 



-«- 



122: 



-^ 



3a: 



'<S?- 



@: 



321 



32: 



32: 



22: 



tyx^^^WSi^^V'*^*^^ 



\ 



6th. Wha^ relation does one interval bear to another? 
7th. How many positions is the common chord suscep- 
tible of? 
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The lasl three positions are usually termed dispersed 
tavmonies, and are used perhaps more frequently than 
the first three. The pupil should be required to write 
out the above exercise on each degree of the scale, and 
figure it also, and transpose it into several different keys. 
It is recommended once for all, that the pupil write exer- 
cises on every new chord which is given him, something 
like the following: 

J 2 8 4 JSl ^ I & a. 




3 8 

only more extensively. If pages are written, it will be 
no waste of time. 

The figuring of the common chord is abbreviated by 
one or more of the above figures, but generally it is not 
figured at all. Thus: 



£ 



AMnvrimUa* 



I 



8th. What term is given to the last three? 

9th. What exercise is the pupil recommended to trans- 
pose ? 

10th. Will you name the chord and position of the 
first chord in the above exercise ? Second chord ? Third 
chord ? Fourth chord ? Fifth chord ? Sixth chord ? &c. 

11th. What is the pupil requested to write? 

12th. What benefit will the pupil receive by writkig 
out these exercises? 

13th. What is the abbreviation of the figuring of the 



common chord ? 
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LESSON IV. 

INVSSSION OF GHOSBS. 

A CHORD is said to be inverted when the base cbanges. 
Thus: 



INr«et. 



1st Invemloift* iid In-renloii* 
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It will be perceived that the three upper parts remain 
stationary, in the inversion, while the base changes; but 
it does not follow that it should always be so, as the pupil 
will perceive hereafter. Each of the inversions is ca- 
pable of six different positions. Thus: 



First InvarstDn* 
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In the figuring of the different inversions, we always 
count up from the real base, not from the fundamental 
base. 

These inversions may be formed on every degree of 
the scale, and the pupil is recommended to write them 
out. 

ICT* Write exercises on the above. 

It will readily be perceived by the 'pupil that all the 
above inverted chords are nothing more in reality than 
the common chord of C. C being the fundamental, or 
tonic, of each of the inversions; to prove which, the pupil 
will take C as one, and by counting up he will find the 
same combination of figures which were used in figuring 
the common chord, viz: 1, 3, 5, 8. All the different posi- 
tions of the first inversion are usually figured 6, the other 



2d. Which part changes in the inversions? Which 
remains stationary? 

3d. How many different inversions is the common 
chord susceptible of? How many different positions to 
each inversion? 

Note.— Question the pupils on the exercises he writes, as at Lesson 3d, 
Question 10« Also, require them to name the position and inversions of each 
chord. 
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figures being understood. The second inversion is fig- 
ured 4. Although the chord of the 4 is not exactly a 
discord, yet the ear demands that the common chord of 
the letter on which the base is written, should be heard 
after it. Thus: 




]^d.< 
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Remark. — ^When the pupil cannot find the original or 
fundamental base of an inverted chord, it will be neces- 
sary for him to figure it out in full; which process will 
enable him to tell at once the position* and inversion. 
The pupil is here recommended to write out the different 
Inversions and positions on each degree of the diatonic 
scale, and to transpose the same into all the different 
keys. 



4th. What is the fundamental note of G, if we consider 
it as the second inversion? 

5th. What is the fundamental note of E, if we consider 
it the first inversion ? 

6th. What figure is usually prefixed to the first inver- 
sion of any letter, to the second inversion ? 

7th. How can you find the fundamental base of any 
inversion ? 

8th. What is the pupil recommended to do ? 
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LESSON V. 

ON lOTIORS AND FAULTY FlOeSESSIONS. 

There are three different motions, viz: Ist. Simyar 
Motion, thus: 




2d. Oblique, thus: 



i 
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3d. Contrary, thus: 



^^^ 
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All these motions may be united, thus: 




■« — i^m-it 
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Ist* How many different motions have we? 

2d. Name them. 

3d. Cao tbese motions be united^ 
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The first and second part form the similar; the first and 
third part, the oblique; and the first and fourth part, the 
contrary motion. 

Remark. — The two extreine parts should usually move 
in the contrary, or oblique motion, to avoid faulty pro- 
gressions. 

One perfect fiflh should not follow another, thus: 




as they form what is termed consecutive fifths, which are 
in most cases, disagreeable to the ear. The cultivated 
musical ear is not offended by all progressions of perfect 
fiflhs, as for examples, thus: 



^ w 

— — - 



are far from being harsh and unpleasant to the ear; and 
several instances, like the above, may be found in the 
works of the best masters, even in the extreme parts, 
where the movement is not too slow. 

A diminished fifth may follow a perfect fifth, thus: 



I 



but not vice versa, except it be covered up by suitable 
harmonies. 



4th. Which of these motions are used most ? 
5th. Where there are two or more fiflhs following each 
other, what term is applied to them? 
6th. Why are they not allowed? 
7th. Will you name exceptions to this rule?-^ _t * 
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Consecutive octares should not follow one another^' 
thus: • 



m 



~9~4^ 



except in unison passages, or some other peculiar pro- 
gressions. Musical laws forbid also hidden Mhs and 
octaves; but the ingenious student may easily conceive 
that, this rule is still more vague and uncertain, than 
those relating to consecutive fifths and octaves. Hidden 
fifths and octaves take place when two fifths and octaves 
proceed in similar motion, and when the space between 
such fifths and octaves, and the proceeding interval on 
bemg filled up by the intervening notes of the scale, 
presents a previous fifth or octave. Thus: 

HMdeo Flftli. Hidden OetAire* Hidden Octave* 
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All of the above faulty progressions may be avoided, by 
the contrary or oblique motion. 



8th. What is said concerning consecutive octaves? 
9th. What other progression does musical laws forbid ? 
10th. When do hidden fifths and octaves take place ? 
11th. How can we avoid them? 

Note. — AH of the above rules are subject to many exceptions ; and it is 
solely to the decision of a cultivated ear, and the matured experience on the 
part of a composer, that we must leave the question of deviation firom them. 
However, the pupil should follow them unconditionally, until, by the study of 
the best masters, he is enabled to form a correct taste in these matters. 
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* We may here also avert to false relations. The term 
heing applied to .the progression of two parts, in which 
the self same note, after appearing in one part,, makes 
its appearance immediately afterwards in the other, with 
the alteration of a chromatic sign. Thus: 




The cultivated ear alone must be the judge concerning 
such progressions. * » 



ISth. What are the above rules subject to? 
13th. What course is the pupil recommended to pur- 
sue, concerning the above rulesr 

14th. What is the rule concerning false relations? 

Note.— The teaeiior tbouJd write false progieisions, and require thepapO 
to correct them. 



LESSON VI. 



CHORD OF THE DOIIRAHT giriltl. 



If in a combination of sounds there be a dissonance, 
such a combination is termed a discord, which requires 
a regular resolution or progression, according to musical 
laws. 



1st. After a (lissoniince, whtit <)oe« tbo aar demand? 
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The chord of the dominant seventh,. which is a discord 
founded on the fifth of the scale, consists of a major 
third, (see A) perfect fifth, (see B) and minor seventh, 
(see C; which heard with G is the dissonance; when all 



-«- 
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these intervals are written together, as at D, they form 
the chord of the dominant seventh to C. In the resolu- 
tion of the chord of the dominant seventh to C, the fun- 
damental note goes to C, as at A, (see example below,) 
the third ascends to C, as at 6, the fifth descends to C^ 
9M at E, and the seventh descends to E, as at D. 



-tf^ 



w=^ 
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Sd. On what degree of the scale is the dominant sev- 
enth founded? 

3d. What interfhls does the dominant seventh consist 
of?' 

4th. Will you analyze the major third ? Perfect fifth? 
Minor seventh? 

5th. To what note does the fundamental base resolve? 
The fifth? The seventh? 



* Id this ezereite, as well as the socceedior ones, the sinall notee 
fenU the rasolation of the chords. Dgtledbyv^nri^gn. 
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These may be all resolved together, as at E. ^ There 
are some exceptions to these rules, which we shall have 
occasion to refer, hereafler. The pupil had better con- 
fine himself closely to the above rirles for the present. 
The chord of the dominant seventh is susceptible of six 
different positions, and as the different positions have the 
same letters, the resolution is the same. Thus: 




The figure 7 is used to abbreviate the figuring of the 
different positions. 

Note. — Most theorists term the chord of the dominant seventh the essential 
seventh, because, of all others, tjiis is used the most, and determiiies the key 
in which the music is writtea if resolved as above. 

05=** Write exercises on the above chords, (as per ex. ) 
and transpose them into all the other keys. 



6th. How many different positions has the chord of 
the dominant seventh. 

7th. Are the resolutions the same in all the different 
positions ^ 

8th. What figure is used to abbreviate the figuring of 
the chord of the dominant seventh } 

9th. What other name is frequently • applied to the 
dominant seventh? 

10th. What does the chord of the dominant seventh 
always determine ? 
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Examplea of the donUfumi seveiMi far the pupil to 
analyze and transpose. 




LESSON VII. 

6«RTIRUiTI0R OF TIE^OOHINAIT SEVENTH. 

Thb chord of the dominant seventh has three different 
inyersions, all of which different inversioiyi have six dif- 
ferent positions. The first inversion, with its positions 
and resolutions, is written and figured thus: 



1st. How many different inversions has the chord of 
the dominant seventh? 

2d. How many different positions to each inversion? 

Sd. What is the abbreviation to the figuring of the 
first inversion? 
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5 is used to abbreviate the figuring of the first inversion. 
The pupil will readily perceive that with the exception 
of G, the different parts resolve the same way as in the 
chord of the seventh direct. The ear does not demand 
that the fundamental note, which is G, should go to the 
key note when^ taken in any other part, excepting the 
base. 

0^ Transpose into different keys, and write exercises. 

Note.— The fundamental base should alwaja bt heard in some one or 
other of the parts in all of the different inversions aftd positioas. 



4th. Which letter remains stationary in the resolution 
of the first inversion ? 

5th. Why does not the G resolve to C, as in the sev- 
enth direct ? 

6th. On which letter is the fundamental base written? 

7th. How much above or below the fundamental base,, 
is the real base written? 

8th. Which part takes the fundamental base ? 

9th. On which letter is the real base written ? 

10th. Which part takes the seventh of the fundamental 
base, in the first position? In the second? In the third? 
In the fourth? &c. 



Note.— The above questions, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9lh and lOih, should be re- 
peated to each of the inversious of the dominant seventh. t 
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Example for the pupil to transpose and analyze^ in which 
the firel inveraion of the chord of the dominant $eventh w. 
introduced. 
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LESSON VIII. 

CORTIHUiTION OF TIE DOHINAHT 8ETENTH, 

The second inversion of the chord of the dominant 
seventh is written, figured aftd resolved, thus: 







The usual abbreviation of the fij 
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The pupil will find the fundamental base of the second 
inversion on the letter, a fourth above or fiAh below the 
real base. Transpose this chord, and write exercises 
on it. 

ExampU, in tohich the second iwfftrsion of the dominani 
seventh is introduced. 




i i i 



The third and last inversion of the dominant seventh 
is written, figured and resolved, thus: 




»<^^^»^^^^»»^^»^«»^#^»«^M»^rf^^^^^^^^ 



1st. Will 70U name the real and fundamental base in 
the second inversion of the dominant seventh? 

Sd. How much below or above the real base, is the 
fundamental base to be found? 



dd. Name the resolutions of each letter? 
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The figures 3 are the abbreviation of this last id version. . 
The pupil will perceive that this chord does not resolve 
into the common chord direct, but into the first inversion 
of C. 

He will also observe that the real base takes the sev- 
enth, which resolves down a minor second, as in exam- 
ple. The fundamental base of the third inversion, will 
be found on the second above or seventh below the real 
base. 

Example, in tohick the last inversion of the dominanl «eo- 
eiUh is iniroduced, for the pupil to. transpose and analyze* 




Remark. — ^The pupil should now be required to write 
exercises on the common chord and its inversions, and 
the chord of the dominant seventh, and all its inversions^ 
until he can write and resolve the same, and name the 
fundamental base of each chord without hesitation in all 
the keys.* (See example below.) Unless he can do 
this, it will be useless to go farther in th^ science, as all 
afler instruction will be of comparatively little value to 
him. Example for ihe pupil to transpose : 

4th. What is the abbreviation of the figuring of this 
chord? 

5th. Name the real base in the last inversion of the 
dominant seventh. 



* It is recommended that the pupil should study the next three lessons 
before writing many exercises, as it will enable him to guard against faaltr 
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6th. Into what chord does this inversion resolve? 

7th. What figures are used in figuring this chord ? 

8th. Which part takes the seventh of the fundamental 
hase, and to which letter does it resolve? 

9th. How much below or above the real base, is the 
fundamental base to be found? ^^.^ , by ^wi^gic 
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Questions like the following should he proposed on the 
above examples: Name the chord at A. Which posi- 
tion? What intei^vals does it consist of? What would 
be the figuring, iif 'figured in full ? Is it necessarj to 
figure the common chord of any letter? — Name the chord 
at B. Its inversion, position, and fundamental base. — 
Name the chord at C. Its position. — ^Name the chord 
at D. Its inversion, position, fundamental base. — 
Name the chord at E. Its position, resolution, &c. 

The pupil should figure each chord of the above in 
full. Also, the abbreviation of each chord; and name 
the motions of the difiTerent parts. 



LESSON IX. 

OIDUPLICATIOIOF 80VK9S. 

A Bomm is said to be doubled wben aaotber part takes 
the same letter, or sound, an octave above, thus: 

-0 # ■ 



^^ 



Some sounds cannot be doubled without eieating bad 
^ progressions. In the common chord, the fundamental 
^ note and the fifth should be doubled in preference to the 



^^^^^^^^^^^^*0^tf*^^V^^ 



1st. When is a sound said to be doubled? 

iblix 
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2d. What is said respecting the doubling of some 
pounds? 
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third, although to preserve a smooth flow of a melody, or 
create some particular effect, the third may be doubled; 
especially if not employed as a sensible or leading note, 
to effect a resolution into the tonic; in such a case, it 
fihould not be doubled, as it would create consecutive 
t>ctaves. Doubling of dissonances should also be avoid- 
ed, as it would lead to the same faults as mentioned 
above. (Viz. consecutive octaves.) In scores of many 
parts, the doubling of both dissonances find thirds are 
sometimes admissible. Thus: 




I m — # i ^ — « 
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3d. What sounds should be doubled in preference to 
the third? 

4th. Will you name some exceptions to this rule ? 

5th. Why should not dissonances be doubled? 

6th. When is it allowable to double dissonances and 
other sounds of a chord? 
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LESSON I. 

DHISSIONS OF S0niD8. 

Sounds, which form an essential feature of a chord, 
should not be lefl out. Next to the fundamental note pf 
the chord, the third is the most important; as without it, 
the chord would sound meagre and naked, For this 
reason, it should never* be left out in a common chord, 
unless it is where the key or mode may have been 
sufficiently determined by a preceding chord ; in which 
case it may be omitted; thus: 

Not so ifood. 
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but even then it sounds rather thin, especially if the 
chord is long sustained. ' In the chord of the seventh 
and its inversions, the seven must not be omitted. On 
the contrary, either the fifth or third, or both, may be 
omitted; but more frequently the fifth. Thus: 



'1st. What sounds are usually most important in a 
chord? 

2d. When may the third be omitted? 

Sd. In the chord of the seventh and its inversions, 
what sound should never be omitted ? 

4th. What sounds may be omitted, and to which would 
jou give the preference t 

* Sffe exeepUoBS to this tn the chord of the seventh. 
4 
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3d omtttod. Both 34 * BOk omitted. 
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The omission of any sound in the chord of the dominant 
seventh takes place usually in compositions of two or 
three parts ; hut in compositions of four or more parts, 
sounds are frequently lefl out to preserve a flowing mel- 
ody, or to avoid bad progressions. 



m^t^^^^^t 



5th. Why are sounds frequently omitted? 



LESSON 11. 



ON THE AFFINITY OF CHORDS. 



The above term designates that kind of similarity 
which occurs in chords, according to which they have 
one or more notes in common with each other. An" 
affinity of chords is in most cases desirable, to some ex- 
tent, in musical composition, as the harmony is more 
pleasing to the ear. Example of the affinity of chords, 
thus: 



1st. When is it said that chords bear an affinity for 
each other? 

2d. Why is it desirable to bftv^ opq or more notes in 
common? 
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At A, B, C and D, we have an affinity of two notes in 
each chord; at E, we have no sound in common with 
the preceding chord, and of course it hears no affinity to 
it; at F and G, we have one note in common which, is 
not bad. Write exercises on the affinity of chords. 

3d. How many notes in common have we at examples 
A, B, CandD? 

4th. What affinity does the chord at E bear to the 
preceding chord? &c. 



LESSON III. 

ONTHE PMPISITION OF BI8C0B98. 

A DISCORD is said to be prepared ^hen it has been 
heard in a preceding chord. Thus: 
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Here the 7 is first heard as a concord,-^it afterwards 
becomes the seventh; hence it is said to be prepared. 

The preparations of discords, are not, in the present 
state of the art, considered so important as they once 
were, especially the dominant seventh. There are other 
discords, however, which are hardly tolerable, if not pre- 
pared; as we shall have occasion to refer to them here- 
after, we will not notice them for the, present. Write 
exercises, and prepare the seventh. 

Remark. — It is only by careful and diligent study of 
the compositions of the great masters, such as Han- 
del's Messiah, Bach's Fugues, Mozart's Requiem, and 
Haydn's Creation,*— that we shall gain a just knowledge 
and conception, of where and when a chord is good 
without preparation. 



1st. When is a discord said to be prepared? >. 

Sd. Will you prepare the dominant seventh to C? to 
D?&c. 

3d. What is said respecting the preparation of discords? 

4th. What works is it desirable that the pupil should 
study in order to form cmrreict ideas, of when and where 
dissonances are admissible, without preparation? 



LESSON XIIL* 

ON TIE 9IFFEBBNT EESOIUTIONS tF TIB 
BOHINANT SEVENTH* 

In our treatment of the dominant seventh, hitherto, 
we have confined ourselves to what is termed the severe 
style. We will now look at it for a few moments^ in the 

— T • 

* This lesson may be omitted ttntil the laai. 
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free style in wbich it may be resolved, in a totally differ- 
ent manner. In the first examples which we shall lay 
before the student, the chord of the dominant seventh 
resolves into the common chord of A minor, thus: 




e ° ^ a -^ 



The second example, thus: 
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resolves into the subdominant of £[7. The third exam- 
ple, thus: 



1st. In what style have we hitherto studied the domi- 
nant seventh? 

Sd. What other style may it be written in? 

3d. Into what chord does the first example resolve? 
The second? The third? 

4th. Where does the fundamental base resolve in the 
first example? In the second? In the third? 

5fh. How much does the seventh descend in the first 
example? In the second? In the third? ^ 



4* 
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resolves into the common chord of C minol*. This last 
resolution we shall have occasion to refer to kereafler in 
the harmonies of the minor mode. 

Here are aU the difFerent ways of resolvint^ the domi- 
nant seventh, both in the severe and free style: 




7 7 7 7 

The last three resolutions are susceptible of all the dif- 
ferent inversions and positions which the first has, al- 
though some of them are not so agreeable to the ear as 
others, and for that reason, until the pupil becomes some- 
what advanced in the science, should be introdticed very 
sparingly.* 

6th. How manv different waya may the dominant sev- 
enth be resolved r 

7th. How many different inversions and positions hare 
the above chords? 



* I^orant persons are very apt to fancy that a piece ef music is rery 
licientific, wlieii a number of accidentals are introduced and sudden transi- 
tions takes place. This however is not always the case, as to every chord 
we may add, if we please, dissonances and accidentals in abundance, an<l 
^till it win be all unmeaning noise. To be sure, when transitions takes place 
and are introduced rfg|My, it serves to guard i^^st monotony. The same 
may be said of dissonances. 
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Any number of the inversions of the seventh, may be 
taken one after another without resolving them individu- 
ally , thus: 
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the resolution being suspended through several chords. 
All of the different positions may be taken to the above 
chords before the resolution takes place, making in all 
twenty-four chords; but it is not in good taste to suspend 
the resolution too long, as there is danger of its becom- 
ing painful to the ear. 



8th. Can one inversion or position of the seventh be 
taken after another, before resolving the same ? 
9th. Will you write an example in the key of G? 



LESSON IIV. 



BECONDiST CI0ED8 OF THE SETEHTI, 

WOmnVED ON DIFFXaXIVT 80UIID8 OT TBE MiJrOK SCALE AVD 
PRINCIPAL GH0M>8. 

Ths chord of the seventh may be founded on each 
degree of the scale, thus: 
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The 7 denotes a minor seventh, and 7 a major seventh. 
Excepting the dominant seventh, all the other chords of 
the seventh are termed secondary chords, as they occur 
less frequently than the dominant. These secondary 
chords of the seventh are susceptible of all the different 
inversions and positions.*. (See examples below.) 

The first, second and third inversions of the seventh, 
founded on the tonic of the scale, are written and resolved 
thus: 
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Ist. What name is given to those sevenths founded on 
other degrees of the scale, besides the dominant. 

2d. Are the secondary chords of the seventh sascepti- 
ble of the different inversions and positions. 

* The different positions are left for the papil to write out, as it is snppoied 
that he is fully comoeteiit to do so, if he has studied the preceding leasoo 
as directed. 
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The mvenions of the seventh, founded on the second 
decree of the scale, are written and resolved thus: 



^ 



ZSE. 



w 



-^- 



The seventh, founded on the mediant of the scale, 
written and resolved thus: 



-» 



S — c 



-« — m — L-« — # 



-« — #- 



^ ■ # ■ 



I 



I 



The seventh, founded on the sub-dominant^ is written, 
figured, and resolved thus: 



^vXA/^A^^^l^^ai^t 



«^I»^W^^^^^^^»WV^» 



Sd. Of what intervals does the seventh, founded on 
the tonic, consist? 

4th. Name the resolution of each note* 

5th. Of what intervals does the seventh, founded on 
the second of the scale, consist? 

6th. Of what intervals does the seventh, founded on 
the third, consist? On the fourth? On the fifth? The 
aizth? The seventh? 
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The seventh, founded upon the sub-mediant, is figured 
and resolved thus: 




w 



2s: 



lazzs: 



:s=#=F 



t 
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The seventh, founded on the sensible or leading note of 
the scale, is figured and resolved* thus: 




W- 



-fi?- 



-fi>- 



6 



7th. How much above the fundamental base, are the 
secondary chords resolved? 



* This resolves perhaps more freaaently into the tonic harmony than to 
the mediant, as in example ; but the coord is then considered as belon|^in|^ to 
the chord of the ninth. (See Lesson 18.) 
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The above examples, with the different positions and 
inversiops, should be transposed and written out in aU 
the different keys. By doing this, the student will be 
enabled to discern the resolution of every chord of the 
seventh, founded on the difierent degrees of the major 
scales. He will also notice that in the different resolu- 
tions, the different chords of the seventh resolve into 
the note a fourth above or a fiflh below the fundamental 
base. 

There are some chords which occur more frequently 
than others; and from this fact, they are termed principal 
chords, viz: first, the common chord of the tonic; sec- 
ond, the common chord of the sub-dominant; third, the 
common chord of the dominant; fourth, the chord of the 
dominant seventh. The others are called secondary 
chords. With the exception of the dominant seventh, 
all the above sevenths are much more agreeable to the 
ear when prepared, especially the seventh, founded on 
the tonic and subdominant. 

8th. What chords occur most frequently, and what are 
they termed? 
9th. What are the other chords termed? 



LESSON IV. 

CIORDg FOUNDED ON DIFFERENT 0E61EBS 
OF THE IINOS SCALE. 

Tbi student ia referred to Lesson Second, for the differ^ 
«nt forms or progressions of the minor scale. The only 
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fonn of the minor scale in which all the gouadg are sus- 
ceptible of natural harmoaies, is written thus: 



rtes: 



g t>^ — IggI 



-e9 



both in ascending and descending. In the example, thus: 




we have all the common chords inherent in the minor 
mode, which are, first, two minor common chords on the 
tonic and subdominant; second, two major common 
chords on the dominant and submediant; third, two 
diminished common chords on the second and seventh of 
the scale, and an extended common chord on the mediant. 

Example of the Minor Scale eupporied by the Common 
Chords. 




32: 
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1st. Will you name the intervals of the minor scale? 

Sd. Will 70U name the common chords inherent in the 
minor mode ? , 

Sd. What term is applied to the second form of the 
minor scale? 
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is more frequently written thus: 
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but if the scale is to be harmonized, we would ask what 
harmony is to be assigned to A^.* The above may be 
used as a melodic progression, as we have stated in Les- 
son Second; but treating it harmonically, the case 
is different. 



. V»^»/W^<'^V»^%»»^rfN^>^^^^< 



4th. Will you name the order of the intervals? 
6th. Why is it not good ? 



I^ESSON XVL 

CH0BB8 OF THE SETENTI FOUIDSB OH 
DIFFERENT BE6REES OF TIE IINOB SCALE. 

Bt adding a seventh to every concord which occurs in 
the minor scale, we obtain the foUowii^g chords of the 
seventh: 



Ist. How many chords of the seventh have we attached 
to the minor scale? 



* We are aware that some penons would aMtgn (he common chord of F, 
bat no ealtivated ear would tolerate H. The dimmished seventh also, might 
be used, but we could |iot call it a natural harmony. 
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The chord oi^ the Boventh, founded on the first and third 
degrees of the scale, we shall treat as suspensions, 
or anticipations, (See Lesson 19,) and the chord founded 
on the seventh of the scale, we shall have occasion to 
refer to hereafter, (See Lesson 17,) when we come to 
treat of the chord of the diminished seventh. Conse- 
quently, there remain but four chords of the seventh to 
* be treated of, viz. : first, the chord of the seventh, on the 
second degree; second, the chord of the seventh, on the 
fourth degree ; third, the chord of the seventh, on the 
fifth degree ; and, fourth, the chord of the seventh, on 
the sixth degree of the scale. 

The chord of the seventh, founded on the second de- 
gree, with its inversions, is figured and resolved thus:* 



2d. Will 70U name them? 

3d. What ones shall we treat of hereafter? 

4th. Will you name the resolution of the seventh, on 
the second degree? On the fourth? On the dominant? 
On the sixth? 



* Often used thus as a suspension. 
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The Beventh, founded on the fourth degree of the scale, 
with its inversions, is figured and resolved''^ thus: 




^ 



^^^ b _. n » I ^ n # I ^ n# 
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The seventh, founded on the dominant, is resolved in the 
same manner as in the major scale, with the exception 



5th. A sharp or fiat, placed under a figure, has refer- 
ence to what? . 
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of the seventh descending a major instead df a minor 
second, thus: ^ 




^ 



32: 
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■ii&~ 
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i 



The seventh, founded on the sixth degree of the scale, 
is often treated as a suspension. (See Lesson 19.) As 
a fundamental chord, it stands thus: 



^ 



s 



a # 



S 



K 



b' « 



^>- "ga" ^ 
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WMi the Exception of the dominant Mventh, all the above 
cKords of the seventh are better prepared. The popii 
should write exercises and prepare the above chords of 
the seventh. He should also write out the different pp- 
sitions and transpose them. 

NoTS.— Many of the above chorda, especially flife iitvenions, are very 
seldom used, as they'souad "harsh aad disagraeablle lo the ear, if not intro- 
daced with great judt^ment and-eare. 

6th. Why are the above chords better ^prepared, than 
otherwise ? 



* A sharp, flat, or Aatural, placed under a figure has reference to the third 
Irom the real base. 
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LESSON IVII. 

CHOKB OF THE DIIINI8HED* SETENTH. 

The chord of the diminished seventh is usually founded 
on the seventh degree of the minor scale, thus: 




^ 



and consists of a minor third, .diminished fifth, and di- 
minished seventh, or three minor thirds. The chord of 
the diminished seventh is susceptible of three different 
inversions, thus:t 



1st. On what degree of the scale is the diminished 
seventh usually written? 

2d. Of what intervals does it consist? 

dd. To what letter does the real base resolve the third 
of the chord? The fifth? &c. 

4th. How many inversions has the chord of the disiin- 
ished seventh? 



* This ehord arises from the 6rat inveraion of the minor ninth, the funds- 
mental note being leA oat ; and as it fills a very important part in mosical 
eompofition> it was thought best to treat of it separately. 

f This chord is sometimes resolved into the major common chord of C« 
Urns I 



i 



^ 



ia*: 
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^^^S^^^^^ 



S 



.1*2- 



-^- 



^ Tfa— i ^^ — P ip 



-^ 



l>7 ^»| ^1 « *jt § 

-Also, SIX different positions to each inversion, which the 
pupil should write out. The diminished seventh is fre- 
quently resolved into the dominant seventh before its 
final resolution, thus: * 




As a minor third and extended second are perfectly 
equal, so far as relates to sound,* we shall find that if 
we set out fi'om any note whatsoever, (in the chord of 
the diminished seventh,) and consider the extreme sec- 
ond as a minor third, there will again arise a chord of 



5th. How many positions to each inversion? 

6th. What is the difibrence between a minor tiiird and 
an extended second? 

7th. How do we procure new harmonies with the di^ 
minished seventh? 

8th. Name them with their resolutions. 



"^ There is a sli^rht difference between the two, but it is not neeeuary to 
notice the distinction here. t 
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the diminished sevenlth, founded on a different fkndaraeii- 
tal harmony whose resolution is totally different, thus: 




sounds like the first inversion of the diminished seventh, 
belonging to the tonic of E minor, which, if written 
out, would appear and resolve thus: 




again, it sounds like the second inversion of the chord 
of tiie dimkushed seventh^ belonging to C# minor, thus: 




and, lastly, like the third inveraton of the ehord of the 
diminidiiedaeyenth, belonging to B|^ minor, thus: 




The changes which can be made by the above chords 
of the diminished seventh, presents a rich and varied 
store to the composer, and should be studied by the pupil 
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with great care and attention, and also transposed into 
the different keys.* 

The pupil will take notice that in the resolution of the 
diminished seventh, the fundamental base with its third, 
ascends a minor second, while the seventh descends a 
minor second, and the fiiflh a major second. 

Note. — Th^ chord of the diminished seventh is re- 
solved many different ways. (For examples, see Haydn's 
Introduction to the Creation, and some of Beethoven's 
Symphonies.) 

Example, in which the diminished aevefUh resolves both info 
the major and minor common chord. 




*»- 



^ ^ g g g. 

Vj ' ^ m ^5 ^ ^5 , Jt^ Pf — fi? 



?g gg— <g ^ g ^lazif^ g 



#g ^ ."^ *| « #g « 



9th. Name the letters which constitute the chord of 
the diminished seventh to A minor; to £ minor, &c. 



* We shall have occasion to refer to this chord as;ain, when we eome to 
study modulation. 
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LESSON lYIII. 

CHOBD tF TIE HIRTH. 

The chord of the ninth, with the seventh added, may 
oe written on eveiy degree of the major scale,* thus: 




There are two speciee of aktlM, tui. : JMgor and minor 
ithus: 



2 T' 



-■^0^ 



» 



^0k^^0^^nf^^^r^^^t*^^^^>***>^ 



1st. On which degrees of the scale may ihe ninth he 
written? 

dd. What is the difference between the major and 
minor ninth, and how are they figured? 



* The pupa will take Dotiee, that the niath resolvet down a mijor of minor 
second, as per example. 
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In the minor mode, the ninth is not used on every degree 
of the scale, but onljr on the dominant and second de- 
gree, thus: 



b«- 



fe^^, 




E 



2a: 



Ninths may be inverted, bat if we except the ninth 
founded on the dominant, inversions seldom take place; 
and when done, great care and judgment are necessary. 
The pupil should write out the different inversions and 
positions of the ninth, founded on the dominant, and 
transpose them into different keys. 

Note.— Sometimes the fundamental note is left out; 
when this takes place, it requires considerable judgment 
to enable one to know whether it is intended for a chord 
of the seventh or ninth. By referring to the resolution, 
however, the pupil will be enabled to decide. (See ex- 
amples below.) 



^^^•^^^^^^•^^K 



Sd. Will you write out the inversions of the ninth? 

4th. Will you name the notes that constitute the ninth, 
founded on the dominant to Eb? &c. 

5th.' What note is frequently omitted in the chord of. 
the ninth? 

6th. How will you be able to decide whether it is the 
chord of the ninth or seventh ? 



* This progression sometimes oeciui. 
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Note. — Sometimes the fundamental note is left oat» 
(as has been stated above,) in the chord of the ninth; 
when this is done, there remains a chord of the seventh, 
which resembles the fundamental chord, (of a seventh,) 
situated on the third above, but' differs from it in treat- 
ment. The ninth resolves thus: 




B ^g-g-i-^ZIg 



A^a 



-#..©-«. 



I ?- ? I ? 



The seventh^ thus: 





fe^^L g ,! 



^ _ ^ « :^ 



"g" 



The chord of the ninth is a species of suspension, and 
could with some propriety be classed as such, if its reso- 
lution was not fixed by musical laws. 
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SUSPENSIONS. 

A NOTE is said to be suspended, when, instead of going 
at once to the chord which comes after, it remains, and 
afterward resolves itself to its original destination, thus: 




^ 



i 



Suspensions maj take place on every degree of the scale, 
and any number of notes may be suspended, thus: 




V^" " I ' ' 



3C 



I 



22: 



32: 



Ist. What constitutes a suspension? 
2d. Can more than one note be suspended? 
3d. Will you give an example where one note is sus- 
pended? Two? Three? &c. 
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but they should usually he prepared^ especially when 
the major seventh occurs. 

Suspensions open a wide field of study to the pupil, 
and he 'should write many exercises on them, something 
like the following. Thus: 




The pupil will perceive that in the above examples the 
suspended note occurs in the upper part. Here is an 
example where suspensions occur in the intermediate 
parts. Thus: 



22: 
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Suspensions are usually employed when the chords 
follow one another in such a manner that the suspension 
may be left out at pleasure. Thus. 
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Snspeaded* Hot f lupended* 




w 



32: 
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£z«unples of suspenaions in the minor mode. Than 
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LESSON II. 

AKTICIFATI0N8, SYNCOPATIONS^ AND PASS- 
INS NOTES. 

The term anticipation is used when notes belonging 
to a certain harmon/, are struck to an antecedent 
one. Thus: 
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The pupil will take notice, that anticipations take place 
in either of the difierent parts, singly or together. The 
above exercise is frequently termed syncopations. 

Passing notes are such as fill up the space from one 
essential note to another; they usually occur on the un- 
accented part of the measure.* Thus: 




^ 



gp 



2: 



i 
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1st. What does the term anticipation signify? 

2d. Will you point out the anticipations in the above 
examples? 

3d. Can anticipations occur in more than one part at 
a time ? 

4th. On what part of the measure do passing notes 
usually occur? 



* WbeD notes occur on the accented parts of the measore, which do not 
belong to the harmony, they are usually appoggiaturas. (See next Lesson.) 
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The marks thus, x denotes the passing notes in the above 
example. Passing notes may occur in the base, thus: 




Passing notes may occur as accidentals, thus: 
^c x_^^ X X X y ^ 




rrrrf^ ^ 



Both the chromatic and diatonic scales may be played in 
a series of passing notes, but care must be taken that 
the first and last notes agree with the fundamental chord. 
Thus: 






fag ^ g 




W 



m 



5th. Give an example where they take place in the 
base. 
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By a little study and attention the pupil will be enabled 
to discern passing notes without any difficulty, and as 
they perform an important part in music, it is necessary 
to bestow some pains in the study of them« 



6th. Name some of the passing notes in the above ex- 
ample where accidentals are employed. 

7th. What is the rule respecting passing notes, when 
employed in running the scale? 



LESSON III. 

APPOSGIATURAS AND AKFEOOI08, OE 
BROKEN CH0E98. 

Apfoggiaturas are a species of suspension, with this 
distinction: they are not subject to preparation like a 
suspension, and they usually fall on the accented parts 
of the measure. 

Appoggiaturas are of two kinds, thus : 




1st. What is the difference between an appoggiatura 



and suspension? 



6* 
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The appoggiaturas at A are played very short, and the 
dash across the stem is used to denote the fact."*^ 

At B the appoggiaturas are fully equal to the princi- 
pal note which comes after them. Played thus: 



I 



# 



jj.. 






I 



^ 



m 



f 



The passing appoggiatura may be situated at any dis- 
tance from the principal note^ thus: 




but generally the next degree above or below the princi- 
pal note, as per eauimples A and B. 

The pupil will take notice that the appoggiaturas may 
be written with either large or small notes; generally in 
large notes, especially when not used as a passing ap- 
poggiatura. 

Appoggiaturas borrow their time usually from the note 
coming after. 

Appoggiaturas may be played or sung in all the differ- 
ent parts, let the chord be a dissonance or concord, thus, 



2d. From which note does the appoggiatnra borrow 

its time? 

* When (he appoggiaturas are played short, thej are termed passing 

appoggiaturas. 
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Appoggiaturas may take place in the base, thus. 



I 



§ 



J2J 
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One will usually be enabled to distin^ish the difference 
between the suspensions, appoggiaturas and sevenths, by 
their resolutions, preparations, &c« 

Arpeggio Chords. 

Arpeggios take place when the chords are broken or 
varied thus: 



^ 



I 



I 




i 






m 
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3d. In which parts may the appoggiaturas take place ? 
4th. How will you be enabled to £stinguish the appog- 
ffiatura from the suspension? \'.. ,^^ ... „,.. 
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The above example is nothing more than the commoii 
chord of C written as an arpeggio. Chords played as 
arpeggios are seldom passing notes^ although they may 
occur thus: 



^^sm 





I 



There are two passing notes in the above examploj 
viz. B and F#. 

Example ofJtrpeggio Chords, 

A Sra* ••••••• / 

Jt ^ 



<*^ I I m- 



^ 



m 



B 
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5th. Can arpeggios be played as passing notes? 

6th. What are the passing notes in the above ezampl,e^ 
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The example at A is the common chord of C, and the 
example at B is the dominant seventh to C^ btokeii into 
arpeggios. 



LESSON IIII. 

FUNDAIEKTIL OE GONTINUEB BASES AND 
lEIOBIC lOVEHENT. 



The tonic sound with its dominant, either together or 
single, is capable of supporting any chord, however strange 
it may appear, more especially if connected with the key 
or tonic. Thus, 




Remark. In playing fundamental bases, care should 
be taken that the upper parts should form a complete har- 
mony, with or without the pedal notes. 

A melodic movement, or succession of sounds, espe- 
cially the principal melody, should be such as the ear will 
readily conceive and understand. 



1st. What sounds of the scale may be played as con- 
tinued bases? 

2d. What is said respecting the upper parts where 
continued bases are used? 

3d. What should be the leading trait of a melody? 
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Some of the intervals, or skips, which should be avoidecl 
as much as possible ,in melodic progressions, especially 
in vocal compositions, are the extended 2d, the dimin- 
ished 3d, the diminished and extended 4th, the extended 
5th, the extended 6th, the major 7th, and the extended 
and diminished octave. The above rules however do not 
always hold good, especially when a new and striking 
effect is to be produced. 

Example from MozarVi " Cosi fan tvUi,** 



hPH-^^M f^^ 



Accidentals may be used in toielodic progressions, in 
order to impart to the different intervals a degree of soft- 
ness and delicacy. Thus, 

Example from Romberg. 



^5 ^ ^^ ^ 



Accidental alterations may make their appearance in 
skips of greater distance, but care must be taken not to 
introduce notes belonging to another key of remote rela- 
tionship with the one on which the melody is founded — 
thus, 



i 



-* 



^ 



":S: 



i 



I 



Good. 



Bad. 



4th. What intervals should be avoided as much as 
possible, in melodic movements? 

5th. What effect do accidentals have in melodic move- 
ments.^ 
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At B, the note 6b belongs to a key of very distant 
affinity to C, and hence is bad. At A, the note F# be- 
longs to a key of the nearest relationship to C, and is 
therefore good. i 

As has been remarked before, good taste, knowledge 
and judgment are the essential requisites to distinguish 
between what is good and what is bad; but care must be 
taken not to trust too much to them, till they are formed 
aright by the study of the best masters. 

6th. What is said of skips of greater distance than 
chromatic intervals and minor 2ds ? 

7th. Why is example at B bad ? 
, 8th. Why is example at A good? &c. 



LESSON IIIII. 

inSICAL BHYTHI. 



Musical compositions are divided into periods, sec- 
tions and phrases — thus, 

Example from Mozart's " II Don Giovanni " 




Although phrases should usually consist of an even 
number of measures, yet still we frequently meet with 
pieces "which possess a peculiar charm in consequence 
of a departure from this rule. 
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Chorus from MozarVs of era " L^enUvement du seraU.* 
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In tbe composition of psalm tunes, the musical phrases 
should usually agree with one another. A pause or hold 
is frequently written at the end of a phrase, to show that 
the rhythm should be extended to agree with the prece- 
ding phrase.* We must again repeat what has been said 
before in reference to other points of the science, that a 
good natural taste and a study of the great masters, are 
essentially requisite to enable one to discern when and 
where the rhythm of a piece of music is ^ood and wh^n 
bad. Enough it is hoped has been said to show the im- 
portance of a good rhythmical arrangement of a piece 
of music. 



1st. What terms are used to denote the rhythm of 
music ? 

Sd. How many phrases have we in the above period? 
How many sections? 

3d. Should phrases consist of an even number of mea* 
sures ? 

4th. What character is frequently written to denote a 
continuation of the rhythm? 

5th. To what should we refer, to be enabled to decide 
how long to continue the time when a hold occurs. 



'Sometimes a hold is introduced even when a section ngne§ with trc 
^jhecedmgi but it is seldom in food taste, and it hardly e?«r Mvea the ear 

satisaed. 
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LESSON XXIY. 

OF TIE ISSANOBHERT OF THE DIFFERENT 
Pi£T8 IN TEE TOGAL SCOftE. ALSO, A 
FEW HINTS ON COMPOSITION. .f 

In compositions of four parts, viz. for two female and 
two male voices, the Soprano takes the upper part or 
sound, the Alto the next highest, the Tenor the next, 
and the Base the lowest. The Base and Soprano are 
termed the extreme parts, and the Alto and Tenor tl^e 
middle parts. 

The Alto should never go above the Soprano, nor the 
Tenor above the Alto, or Base above the Tenor; except 
to preserve a melodic progression, or create some pecu- 
liar effect. 

ON COMPOSING MUSIC. 

It may bo thought by some that it is rather preposter- 
ous to attempt to give any definite rules respecting the 
composition of a piece of music, but a few hints to young 
, composers may not be put of place iii this work. 



1st Which part takes the highest sound in a vocal 
score? Which the next highest? The next? &c. 

2d. Which two parts are termed the extreme parts? 

dd. Which the intermediate parts? 

4th. When is it allowable for parts to crossf each 
othef? 



* S^ Leison XXX, On the Voice and Accompanying the iaoM. 

7 
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In the composition of vbcal music, the words in the 
first place should be thoroughly understood by the com- 
poser; after which, it should be his aim to select a key 
which is in keeping with the sentiment expressed by the 
words; and as there are natural inherent qualities to 
every key, it may not be out of place to enumerate a* few 
of them. The key of^F was once used almost exclusively 
by the ancients in preference to others^ probably hh ac- 
count of its relationship to nature, as some of the most 
grand as well as pleasing sounds in the natural world are 
to be referred to this key and its relative minor D. 

C The key of C is bold, and suited to express war and 

< enterprise. 

( A minor, plaintive. 

r Key of G lively, and suited to compositions of great 

< extent. 

( E minor, soil and tender. 

r D more bold and grand than C, and suited to the most 

< lofty subjects. 

( B minor, mournful, but rather lofty. 

SA, rich and bold. 
F# minor, plaintive and mournful 
( E, golden and bright, adapted to brilliant subjects. 
( C# minor, rather bewailing — ^not much used. 

B, rather keen — seldom used. 
( B|7 has not fire enough to make it majestic. 
I G minor,, melancholy, meek and pensive. 
C E|7, one of the richest and most interesting of all the 

< keys. 

( C minor, rather complaining, though interesting. 



5th. In composing music to words, what should be our 
first study? 

6th. Will you name the peculiarities of each key, and 
give some definition, as to when and where the^ may be 
used to advantage? 
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C Abi one of the most lovely, tender and unassuming of 
. < all the keys. 
( F minor, solemn and gloomy. 
D\}, dark and foreboding. « 

It is rather difficult to account for the above peculiari- 
tiesy yet all good musicians are sensible that they do 
exist. 

It is advisable for the young, student to write out his 
ideas before playing them on any instrument.* Differ- 
ent composers pursue different plans in the composition 
of music; some write the melody first, others write the 
harmony at the same time they write the melody. The 
last way perhaps is the most advisable^ although one may 
write a melody and at the same time have an idea of the 
fundamental harmony which belongs to each note, and 
afterwards write it out. 

Note. — ^Before commencing the composition of music 
to any 'great extent, the student is advised to study the 
succeeding lessons on Modulation. 



LESSON XIV. 

IFFINiTT OF SGAIES OB KEYS. 

When the scales or keys have several notes in com- 
mon with each other, they are said to bear a near affinity 
tb one another. 



* It is frequently the ease that persons have to sit down and dram oat their 
ideas (if we may ose the term) on the piano forte, before they can write them 
OB paper. Suca persons should not be taken as a patten^ by the stodent. 
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In Uve example bebw^ th)e k^ya of G and F b'eftr a 
neap affinity to C, because with the exception of one let- 
ter they have the same sounds as tlve key of C. The k^y 
of C# on the contrary, has not ia single note tn tottimon 
with the key of C^, hence they are very remotely rela- 
ted to each other. 



I 




v>^ 



53 






iLmt^tiEk. 



^^^ 



^^^ 



e;s* 



K«3ri»rSU 



Kto]ro#0|i« 



As has been before remarked, the key9 of F and Gl 
bear a neieit affinii^ to C, from the fact of theur having the^ 
same letterisi With the exception g£ B\) and F#. The same 
may be said of A minor, there being but one altered let- 
ter in that scale. The minor scale of the tonic, although 
it differs in several letters from the major scale, must 
still be considered as bearing a relationship with C, as it 
has the same dominant harmony, together with the same 
sensible or leading note. The keys of £ and D minor 
bear a relationship, as in their signature they have but 
one altered note, end are the relative minors to 6 andF 
major. The keys of D and Bb major, and B and G mi- 
nor, are more remote, and may be termed second affini- 



1st. When is one scale said to bear a nt^ar affinity to 
another? 

2d. Will you name some keys which bear a near af- 
finity to each other? 

3d. Some which are remotely related to each other .^ 

4tk. Name all the keys which bear a near affini^ to 
C. Second affinity. Third, &c 
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ties. We might go still farther, and create third and 
fourth affinities, by using the keys of A, Er major, and 
other keys. 

Here is a general tabular view of the keys nearest 
related to the key of C. 



A minor. 


C minor* 


O Builor. / 


». F nudor. 


1/ 
■ mlnor« D minor. 



LESSON IIVI. 

01 PS0eSE88IVB MODULATIOir. 

Thb word Modulation is generally understood to mean 
the abandonment of one key for another, although this 
does not always take place when a modulation occurs, as ' 
modulations are of two kinds, viz. 1st. when no acci- 
dentals are introduced; and 2d. when accidentals are 
introduced. When the first takes place, it is termed modu- 
lation within the key; and as we have treated of the 
progression of chords more or less, (and this kind of 
modulation is nothing more than certain harmonies within 
the key,) in our preceding lessons, it will not be necessary 
for us to study this kind of modulation here. 

When accidentals are introduced, the modulation is 
termed a deviating modulation, as we necessarily pass 
into another key or scale. Modulations are usually in- 



1st. What do you understand by the word Modulation? 
2d. When are we said to pass from one key to another? 

7* 
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tfoduc^ with tlie dcnmn&irt seventh. For exumple, if 
we "wish to modvilate from the key of C to the key of F, 
we take the dominant seventh tq F, the letters of winch 
are C, E, Q and Bt>, i»tid the resokitioti is to the tomic^ 
of F, thus— 




-&' -^ -^- 



Here are a series of modulations from the key of C to 
F# and back again, passing through all the intermediate 
keys by the chord of the dominan t seventh, thus — 



( 



, From 



CtoB^' 




m 



-& ^-e5>- 



■g- ^g> c^ ^^^ f 



sz 



LL ^Frcwci B^ ta C. 




-#g»g- 



-^ &- 



zslse: 



g SlUL 



^ < p 



-^- 



isl: 



3d. What chord is most frequently used in modula- 
lation? 

4th. Will you name each modulation that takes place 
in the above examples? 
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In the next example, we modulate from the key of C 
to G[> and back again, passing through all the Interme- 
diate Iseys, thus — 

, Vronk C to cb» 




^^^^^ 



^ 



g~gy 







fe^^ 



6^-65^ 



'B i sbis f 



I €lb to 0> 




The afoore examples we will term progressive modula- 
tions, from the fact, that, in modulating from one key to a 
more remote one, we pass through all the intermediate 
keys, without omitting any. The pupil will take notice, 
that either of the inversions or positions of the dominant 
7th may be taken in modulating from one key to another. 
In the next lesson we shall treat of a different kind, and 
will term it abrupt modulation, from the fact that we 
modulate to keys remote from the one we first start from, 
without passing through the intermediate keys. The 
pupil is recommended to write examples introducing the 
above modulations. 



5th. Will you define the term abrupt modulation? 
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LESSON XXVII. 

ABRUPT HODULATION. 

When modulation (as has been stated before) takes 
place from one key to other keys which do not bear a 
near affinity to it, it is termed abrupt modulation. We 
can pass by a single chord to the most remote keys. Be- 
low will be found examples in which we pass from the key 
of C to the more remote keys, by the chord of the domi- 
nant seventh. 



Key of O to D. C to A 



C to B. 




"sr 



-#^ — »-- 



'jss:. 



-&- 



ZSSL 



C *o jPff^ J^j^ C to BP. 




1st. What does abrupt modulation signify? 

2d. Give an example. 

3d. By what chord does abrupt modulation take place? 
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=#^^^^ 



y=i^ 



2z: 



I 



22: 



-^g—tesr 



22: 



2e: 



±22: 



-b^ 



Although in the above modulations we have confined 
ourselves to the chord of the dominant 7th, jet it does 
not follow t]]yat this chord must always be used.- Other 
chords may be intrpduced to efiect modulations from one 
key to another, (as will be shown hereafter,) still the 
prefbrence must be given to the dominant 7th, as it is 
the most decisive to the ear. Many of the above modu- 
lations sound rather abrupt to the ear, but by playing 
some intermediate notes in the melody, more especially 
chromatic progressions, the ear is prepared for the change. 

C to Ay * L_L ■ _ C to tt nujor. 




4th. Can other chords besides the dominant 7th be 
used in abrupt modulation? 

5th. How can the above modulation be rendered more 
smooth and pleasing to the ear? 
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The student will notice that the above -modulations 
(where chromatics are introduced) sound quite smooth 
and pleasing to the ear, compared with the preceding 
ones, where the dominant 7th is taken abruptly without 
any preparation. 

Another way of introducing abrupt modulation in such 
a manner so as not to sound harsh to tt^e ear, is te take 
the minor common chord of any letter after its major, or 
vice versa. Thus, 




After having modulated into any minor key, we can of 
course modulate to its relative major, without its sound- 
ing harsh to the ear. The following examples will serve 
to illustrate more fully what we mean. Thus, 



C nu^or to BSp nu^or. 



C nu^r to A nuifor. 




• C mi^r to A.b wmm^or* a\) nu^or to C nu^or. 
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In example No. 1 , we first take the common chord of 
C, then its dominant harmony, then the common chord 
of O minor, then the dominant harmony of its relative ma* 
jor El), to which it resolves. In example No. 2, we Hrst 
have the chord of C major, then A minor, then its domi- 
nant seventh resolved to A major. In example No. 3, 
we first take the common chord of C major, then the 
dominant to F minor, then the dominant harmony to its 
relative major A\), to which, it is resolved. In example 
No. 4,_ we first have the common chord of A [j major, 
then the dominant seventh to F major, to which it is re- 
solved, then by progressive modulation we arrive *at C 
major. All of the above modulations are sufficiently 
progressive, as not to sound harsh, yet still they may be 
much soflened down by intermediate notes. 

Interesting modulations frequently occur in which the 
diminished seventh takes a prominent part. The chord 
of the diminished seventh may be taken on every degree 
of the chromatic scale, one af^er another, and the ear 
will be satisfied with the progression. Thus, 




The above serie/s of diminished sevenths are generally 
termed Inharmonic chords; and they may be written 
after any other chord at pleasure, without ofiTending the 
ear. Thus, 



i~ 




1 ^^ 


« 


""g"" 


ffl_ 


"T^- 


""fy 


zp 


t 


:f= 


zb^ 


-^ — 


-^^ 


—O- 


-^9h 








iS> 














cs. 


-r 



^^«AMAMA^V«# 



6th. Name the chords by which the modulation takes 
place at example 1 ; at example 2; S, &c. 
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There are in reality but three enbarmontc chords, or 
in other words but three combinations of sounds with 
~ their inversions which differ from one another. Thus, 



i ^t^b^i ^ 



1 



^ 



bg bg 



-9- 



■#^ ^ 




g 



2£ 



±B£Ji^ 



j»g 



rssL 



^=^ 



1 



I 




w 



-«- 



15=*^^ 



-,.-sa. 



i 



If we lower any one of the notes (that form the above 
chords) a minor second or chromatic interval, we pro- 
cure a dominant seventh, or inversion in quite a foreign 
key. Thus, 








7th. What name is given to a series of diminisl^ed^ 

sevenths? . , , , . 

8th. Name some of the modulations which take place by 
lowering any note of this chord either a chromatic inter- 
val or minor second. ^ 
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b^ I 






io l-- gg — «- 



3L 



b*i i • 



*i i 



"l^- 


1^" 


■ ©■ 


— «^- 






L 


#^ 


jf^-; 








5 


, g g O, 










1 r 



#^ 



^' % n .1 
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In the next lesson we shall treat of the different changes 
which can be made by altering the accidental, and not 
changing the sounds. In the mean time, the pupil should 
write exercises and introduce the above modulations — ' 
also transpose them. 



LESSON XIVIIL 

CONTINUITIOR OF MODULATION, AND 
CADENCES. 



Changes like the following are frequently made by 
the best masters, thus, 




t7 b ^7 4 

may be made by an enharmonic change to stand thus: 




which, although it sounds the same as the preceding 
chord, yet still is essentially different, as it is now the 
first inversion of the diminished seventh to G, and of 
course resolves into that key. (Perhaps it will be well 
to remind the pupil that the diminished seventh may re- 
solve either into the major or minor common chord, as 
per example.) 
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Another change which may be made, stands as the 
second inversion of the diminished seventh to C# major 
or minor, thus. 




or finally, as the third inversion of the diminished seventh 
to BbJnajor or minor,^thus: 




The student will bear in mind, that by forming the 
above chords on the different degrees of the chromatic 
and diatonic scales, and making the changes which are 
spoken of above, an almost infinite variety of modula- 
tions may take plitpe. 

Transpo8cr*n||M'tnnte out the above exercises on the 
different degrees of the chromatic and diatonic scales. 

Modulations by the enharmonic chord and extended 
sixth are also firequently made. Thus, 




W 



I 



22: 



O g" 



js: 



• This ebord ii saspended to avoid eonseeative fifths, and the papil will 
do waii to bear ia miad that false progressioiis may frequently be avoided, 
by suspending the resdntion of chords. 
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Various other ways of modulating. Thus, 



'^t-^: \ k -H 



P^ra 



E 'g^-tS- ^ t^-t=^ 



W 



f r f I 



f (g I ^(^ 




j- l '^ ^i=^ 



n 



321 



i 



321 



Afler a modulation, it is generally necessary that a ca- 
dence should take place, as without it the ear would 
be iti some doubt relative to the key. Here are most of 
the cadences which are used. 



Fcrfeet Cadence, or ^ 



li ntperfeet Cladenc e. 




s 



jBZ 



-JSSl 



^m 



3r:3Z 



g I f? 



7SL 



1st. How many different forms may the chord of the 
diminished seyenth assume, by enharmonic changes ? 

Sd. Mention the chords in the other exercises by which 
modulations take place. 

dd. Name the cadences which are in common use. 

4th. When is it necessary to perform cadences? 



* The scveutb U usually added to the Perfect Cadence. 
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321 



:ssr 



-^- 



s=^ 



BS2: 



«=^ 



i 



22: 



-fe^- 



32:: 



Pla ga l C«dcnc»< 



PlayJ and Perfect C a dence. 




:si 



I 



I 



^ntizz: 



32: 



6 
4 



To acquire a correct knowledge of the treatment of 
cadences requi/es considerable practice and judgment. 
Here are some examples where thej are introduced aftei 
a modulation takes place. 

Avoided Cadence. 




"3 — ^&^ 

Write exercises and transpose the above cadences. 



8« 
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LESSON IIII. 

MODULATIONS FROH TIB HAJOE TO TIE MINOR 
KEYS,"" AND GENERAL FLAN OF MODULATION 
IN COMPOSING MUSIC. 



In modulating from the major to the minor keys, the 
dominant seventh, as heretofore, again takes an active 
part. From what has been said in our last lessons, the 
pupil will find little difficulty *in understanding the modu- 
lations which we shall now explain. Here are a few ex- 
amples, in which we«nodtilate from major to minor keys. 
Thus, 

O to Bmlnor* 



, C to A infiior. 



C to D minor* 




, O mm dor to C min or. 



=23: 






3^=it 



"O" 



•fag" 



1321 



32=:: 



% \ 



* We have a]feady bad some examples ia modoIaUag from the OMJor le 
the minor keys, but not iufficiently extensive. 
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The pupil will notice that the diminished seventh is' 
made use of in one of the above modulations, viz. in ex- 
ample 3. 

If a perfect cadence were to be written to the first three 
ezaYnpleSy the modulations would be more decisive to the 
ear. 

Remark. — ^The modulations in the last two lessons 
may all (which are in the major key,) be changed to the 
minor key, by resolving them into the minor common 
chord instead of the major. 

The above modulations should be transposed in all the 
keys. 

GENiaiAL PLAN OF MODULATION. 

In every musical composi^n, more especially in psalm 
tunes and other short pieces, it is deairable that one key 
should predominate; that is, the piece should commence 
and end in the same key, although this is subject to many 
* exceptions, as for instance, we frequently meet with pieces 
by the best composers which commence in the major and 
end in its relative minor key, or vice versa. 

In single compositions of great extent, to guard against 
monotony, modulations may frequently take place even 
to the most distant keys, without changing the signature. 

Where a composition consists of several movements, 
a change of signature may perhaps be desirable, yet still 
one key should predominate, as in Masses, Sonatas, Con- 
certos, &c. Thus we say, Beethoven's Mass in C, Hu- 
mel's Mass in B|^, &c.* It is generally desirable' that 



1st. Name the above modulations. 
Sd. How can we change the modulations in the pre- 
ceding lessons into the minor key. 

* Many of Mozart's Overtures are written in the same key in wUcli ke 
terminates the whole opera lespectively. 
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the tonic of a piece should be decided at the commence- 
ment; yet there are many compositions from the best 
masters, which do not announce the key at the com- 
mencement, and the ear is lefl in doubt someCime relative 
to the tonic. 

Example from Overture to Haydn^a Seasons, in G minor. 




I 



321 



cr 



From Beethoven^s Symphony in C minor. 



5 



0-0-0 







^=S^^^^^ 



-f 



A piece of music may even commence with a chord 
quite foreign to the principal key. 



Example from Beethoven* s Symphony in C major. 




Perhaps it will be well to remind the pupil that the* last 
few harmonies to a piece of music should be such as will 
soothe the ear for the close or end of the piece. The 
perfect cadence is the most decisive for this purpose, 
more especially if the plagal cadence precedes it. When 
a composition consists of several movements, an interme- 
diate movement is firequently ended in a different key 
from its commencement, in order to prepare for a transi- 
tion in the next movement, thus: 
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Example from MozarVs B,equ%em Mass, 



^ 



m 



S 



— ^^ a a I g 



S5 



d: 



"gy 



SS 



-^- 



s 



As has been remarked before, after the ear has been 
fully impressed with the principal tonic, modulations may 
take^place into other keys; but abrupt modulations should 
be introduced^ with discretion and judgment, as they fail 
in their effect if resorted to too often. It is impossible 
however to lay down any certain rules respecting when 
a modulation should take place, and the judicious firtist 
alone will be enabled to judge when and where a modu- 
lation is in good taste. 

CLOSING REMARKS ON MODULATION. 

The limits of this work will not admit of our lengthen- 
ing out our remarks farther on the subject of modulation. 
It is hoped that enough has been said to enable the pupil 
to proceed in the study of good classical composition, and 
by that means he will be enabled to distinguish between 
good and bad transitions from one key to another. Vol- 
umes might be filled on the subject of modulation, which 
would be interesting to all true lovers of the art. It opens 
a wide field to the pupil, and should be pursued with close' 
Study and application. 
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LESSON XXI. 

ON C0IP08IRG FOE THE HUIAN TOIGE, AND 
ARBANfilNI} ACCOIPANtlENTS FOE THE* 
8AIE. 

The human voice is usually divided into four different 
varieties, viz. 'the Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Base. The 
scale thus: 



w 



"Tfeifcor. 



Bopraao* 



M± 



% 



1 



men 



J^ 



wH 



i^ 



Kf. 



wP- 



B«t«« 



Alto. 



will serve to show about the compass of the different va- 
rieties, although there are some voices that will sing 
higher or lower than what is laid down in the above 
scale, more especially if highly cultivated. In choruses 
and other compositions where many voices are required, 
it is not best to transgress the compass which is assigned 
to each voice in the above scale, especially if the notes 
are to be long sustained, or if rapid pronunciation is re- 
quired. 

The middle tones of the voice are the richest, and 
should usually have the preference in melodies, simple 
airs and choruses. In pieces for three or more voices, 
(and this rule will apply to instruments,) the parts should 
move in equal proportion to each other, thus: 
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-jp_^zz22: 



-^- 



32: 



-<5>- 



^— ^~g 



P 



■^ ^ ^- 




Not so good thus, 




i^ 



M 






-^ ^- 



as the Alto is too near the Soprano and the Tenor tdo 
near the Base to sound well. 

Remark. — If the individual parts of the score received 
more attention so far as relates to the performance, taken 
in a dynamical point of view, the effect would undoubt- 
edly be much improved in most performances which take 
place in this country. How oflen do we hear\>ne part 
predominate so much as to even drown the other parts 
entirely, and thus destroy the coinposer^s intended ob- 
ject. 

In the composition of a score ^here many voices are 
required on each part, ornaments and quick passages; &c. 
should not be employed, but led for songs, duetts, trios, 
quartetts, &c. where a more elaborate development of 
the several parts are permitted. 

To create as much variety as possible, it is well not 
to employ all the vocal paits together, although this rule 
is subject to many exceptions; as for instance, all the 
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voicesr may be employed together, after which a solo, 
duett, trio or quartett may be introduced with good effect. 
When a new subject is taken up, especially if it is bold 
and spirited, it may be introduced to advantage if pre- 
ceded by some rests. 

It is frequently the case that a solo is accompanied by 
a chorus of several voices, (see Beethoven's Mass in C,) 
and th^ effect is fine, if the chorus is sung as it should 
be, in a soft and subdued tone. 

Care should be taken that the accent of the music 
agrees with that of the poetry. . How often do we hear 
the best of poetry destroyed by bad accent. 

In music which partakes of the character of the fugue, 
care should be taken not to mix up the words belter skel- 
ter, but each voice should lead off in such a manner as 
to give a regular appearance to the words as well as the 
music. * 

The accompaniment should be at all times subordinate 
to the voice, it being intended for a prop to sustain and 
foundation to build upon. Care should be taken not to 
let the accompaniment drown the voice, particularly where 
the full orchestra is employed. Good effects to be sure 
are often produced by the brilliant subjects which are 
sometimes allotted to the orchestra, but this liberty is so 
often abused in the present day, that the student should 
be careful not to catch the disease. 

How often do we see in the fashiopable eongs of the 
day, arranged for the piano-forte, in which a brilliant air 
or perhaps even waltz is introduced in the accompani- 
ment, while tho^ voice is sunk to the mere level of a con- 
tinued base to which it recites the words. 

The Base being the next important to the melody, 
should be as smooth and unencumbered as possible; the 
insertion of passing notes will serve to make it flowing 
and melodious. The rhjrthmical construction of a base 
i» also susceptible of a great degree of development; a 
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degree of regularity is often produced which is extremely 
pleasing to the ear, by good rhythmical arrangement. 
As much melody should be given to the intermediate 
parts as the harmony will permit. The study of some of 
Bach's compositions will tend to improve the student in 
this important requisite. 

The limits of this work will not allow of our dwelling 
longer on this part of our subject. A study of the class- 
ical works of the great masters is essentially requisite to 
perfect one. 
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A 

SHORT TREATISE 

ON 

PLAYING THE ORGAN OR PIANO-FORTE 

BT FIGURES, 

▲8 USED Iir WRITING PSALM TUNES AND OTHER CHURCH 
MUSIC, WHICH IS COMMON IN THIS COUNTRY.* 



LESSON I. 

COHHON CHOBD. 

In placing church music, the pupil should look to the 
two extreme parts, viz. the Base and Soprano, and the 
figures which are usually written underneath the Base. 
The other two parts are termed the intermediate parts, 
(Alto and Tenor) from the fact that they are seldom played 
below the Base or above the Soprano. 

All four parts are played, and sometimes other notes 
are added to fill up the harmony. The Base is usually 
played with the left hand, and the Tenor, Alto and So 
prano with the right, the two intermediate parts being 
frequently played an octave above where written. 

Any letter with its third, fifth, and usually eighth, is 
termed a common chord, and it is generally played in three 
different positions, thus: 



* If the pupil has been over the precedinf^ part of this work, of eoune be 
wUl ooly have to read these few hnet over to onderstand them. A person 
•houJd be a good musieiaii to be enabled to play by fi^aree correctly. 
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although there, are three other positions, as has been 
shown in Lesson III on Musical Composition; but as the 
common chord of any letter is not usually figured, it would 
be difficult to tell which position it should be played in, 
without looking to the intermediate parts, if the last three 
inversions were played.* 

Perhaps it would be well for us here to remark, that 
all the letters bear the same relationship to C, whether 
high or low, so far as the figOring is concerned; for ex- 
amples and" illustrations see l^esson III. 

Sometimes the common chord is figured ; when this is 
the case, it is usually done to contradict some preceding 
chord. The figures which are used are | either of which 

singly or together, represent the common chord and po- 
sitions. 

Exercise far the pupil to fill out as it should be played; 
aho^ fuime the different positions, fyc. 



:sL 



I 



-^- 



" zsr 



32Z3S: 



"ST 



g 



3z: 



3C 



\ 



-eh 



ISZSZL 



-«- 



ISL 



32 



321 



* It it to be regretted that the habit of playing bjr figures ii so moeh in 
▼ofae in this country, as many of the chords must necessarily be played 
rather imperfect, which would not be the case, if the intermediate parts wera 
brought on the two stafik with the Base and Soprano. 
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The pupil i^ould now jcommeiice plftyia^ simple psalm 
tunes, leaving out the chords whicb he does not undeiv 
stand, and confining himself to the common chord. He 
should also be required to name the difTerent portions 
of each letter which he plays in the Base. 



LESSON II. 

IITEKSIONS OF THB COIION CHORD. 

Evert common chord is susceptible of two^inversions, 
and to each of the inversions the three different positions 
may be played, thus. 



i 



A« ga g d ln ve r»te iit« ^ 



22: 



-s> — - — ©- 



-Of- 



g^ 



' g ' " <g ' O 



r? g" 



& 6 6 6 6 6 

4 4 4 

As the pupil will perceive, the figure to the first inver- 
sion is 6 — ^to the second, J. When the figure 6 is writ- 
ten under a chord, we refer back a third and play the 
comnlbn chord, to that letter which is a third below the 
Base, and this is termed the fundamental base of the 
chord. In the second inversion, we refer back a fifth and 
play the common chord to the fifth below. 
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Remark. — It is hoped that the pupil will not pot a 
wrong construction on what has been said respecting the 
inversion of the common chord. It is not expected that 
the fundamental base will be played with the left hand, 
but the rea) base which is written; yet still preserving 
the common chord to the fundamental, viz. |. (See 
Lesson III on the Elements of Musical Composition.) 



Example for the pvpil to fill out and pla^. 



:2Sr 



:ss: 



I 



"25" 



W 



-s g « <g- 



22: 



r 



3?: 



22: 



IS — 



6 6 



6 |- 



The pupil may now play the same tunes in which he 
has been practising the common chord, and play the 
chords of the 6 and £ wherever they occur, naming the 
inversion and position, &c. 



LESSON III 



CHOBD OF THE 8ETENTH. 



This common chord of any letter with the seventh added, 
counted up from the base, constitutes the chord of the \ 
seventh; three positions are usually played, thus: 
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'g 3 I- 



W=^ 



-JZL 



g 



321 



33: 



~gsr 



la: 



221 



Exercise for the pvpU to JUl owt and phy. 



m 



3z: 



I 



g ^ ^-gr 



■e9- 



■^' 



221 



''ff^ 



g 



i 



g~srp" 



:^^3S2 



g> < g 



«=s: 



22: 



7 6 7 



6 7 7 



S 



Praetice tnnes, and play the chord of the seventh wher- 
ever it occurs, naming the position, &c. 

The chord of the seventh has three inversions, and to 
each inversion three positions, thus: 



1st inwvnAoitki 




9d inirersloii. 



3d Invarslon* 



I 



r-g/g>q^|g ^— j 



-25* "O- 



^ 



r^^ 



^ 



■sr 



-^ — &■ 



\ 



-^- 



i^ ^ ^' 



i i ^% \ \ i 
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ExercUe far the pupil to JUl out and play^ naming the 
inoernon, postHon, Sfc. 




-^- 



22: 



-^- 



32: 



■6?- 



22: 



""^»i te g h |g ^-^ 



i 



a& gg-^ g g g g "g g> o . 3 



Practice tunes, and play the inversions of the seventh 
wherever they occnr^ naming the inversion, position, &c» 



LESSON IV. 

MISCSLLANBOnS CHORDS. 

Therk are several other chords besides the above, but 
it will not be necessary to go so minutely into particulars 
respecting them, if the pupil will only bear in mind the 
fact, that they are always figured frora^the real base. 
Here are most of the remaining chords which are used 
in common psalm tunes, written, out, thus : 



* A Sharp, Flat or Natural placed under a chord or figure; always I 
reference to the third from the real base. 
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g 



22: 



SL g>— ST- 



"O G 



-^- 



5 

4 



g ^-f ^*^ r 



efi^ ^ a - 



I 



3s: 



-<^ 



g o 



I 



-«- 



g <P g 



I 



7 



-#6- 



i I = 



There may be a few other combinations of figures used 
occasionally, but the above are the principal. If other 
figures do occur, all the pupil will have to do is to count 
up from the base ; and if he then will not be enabled to 
play the chord right, he had better look to the interme- 
diate paHs, when he will be sure to get the- right notes. 
The pupil should seldom double the third of a chord, as 
it often leads to bad progressions, &c. 



* A Sharp, Flat or Natural placed before a figure has the same effect at 
tboogh placed before a note, 
t Two parallels thus, we. signify the chord should be contiiincd. 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.* 



LESSON L 

OF IDSICIL IN8T1UIIHT8 IR GIRBIIL. 

Thb instruments now in use, of whifh the composer 
Biaj avail himself in realizing his musical thoughts, maj 
be divided into a) stringed instruments^ b) wind instru^ 
fnenis, and c) instruments of percussion. 

The stringed instruments now in use are: 1) the piano 
forte, 2) the harp, 3) the guitar, 4) the several instru- 
ments of' the violin tribe, viz. a) the violin, b) the tenor 
(viola), c) the violoncello and double base. 

The wind instruments now in use are: the flute, oboe, 
clarionet, basset-horn, bassoon, serpent, French horn, 
trumpet, trombone. The organ, too, may be considered 
as an instrument composed of several wind instruments. 

Instruments of percussion are: the kettle drum and the ^ 
instruments of a Turkish military band, viz. great drum« 
triangle, cymbals, &c. 



* These observations and remarlcB on the different instniments, from pegs 
105 to pure 123, are mostly translated from Frederick Schueider'f exceUent 
work on nanaony and MusicaJ Composition. Digitized by vj u*^ v ivc 
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Compositions for a full band or orchestra, in which the 
instruments of the violin tribe 4ire joined to the wind in- 
struments (and at times, also,, to the instruments of per- 
cussion), are generally termed Orchestra-Music. 

Compositions for wind instruments only, with the occa- 
sional addition of instruments of percussion, are usually 
called (by the Germans) Harmony-Music. 

Compositions for instruments of the violin tribe only, 
in which every part is allotted to one performer alone, is 
called (by the Germans) Quartette-Musio. 

In a full orchestra composition, the principal parts are 
written for and allotted to the instruments of the violin 
tribe, because, 1st, of all the orchestral instruments, they 
enable the player to attain the greatest degree of me- 
chanical execution; 2dly, they yield a tone at once most 
penetrating and capable of the most varied modifications; 
3dly, they possess the advantage of being readily tuned 
in accordance with other instruments, and the performer 
'may play on them in every key with equal purity; 4thly, 
the instruments of the violin tribe merely put in motion 
the arms and hands of th« player, and, on this account 
alone admit of a more active employment than the wind 
instruments, the players on which are physically incapa- 
ble of continuing their exertions for as long a time as the 
performers on bow instruments; 5thly, because the in- 
struments of the violin tribe admit of several notes being 
sounded at the same time. From all these circumstances 
it must be obvious, that the violin instruments, of all oth- 
ers, present to the composer the widest scope both for 
melodic invention and harmonic accompaniment. 

The instruments of the violin kind, with reference to 
their range and employment, represent, as it were, the 
four classes of the human voice: — 

The 1st violin forms the treble; v 

The 2d " '' " counter-tenor; 

The tenor (viola) *' " tenor; 

The double base and violoncello form the base. 
The march or progress of the parts of an orchestral 
score is not so regular and independent as is the case in 
vocal music; and the harmony, in four parts^ upon which 
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the score is essentially founded, is frequently distributed 
among a number of very different instruments. Thus, for 
instance, we often find the second violin proceed in uni- 
son, or in the octave, with the first, in order to render a 
♦ particular melodic figure more prominent. The tenor 
often acts in the same way, or moves along with the base, 
in the octave, or even in unison, by way of reinforcing 
it, while the other notes of the chords are consigned to 
the wind instruments. 

In full orchestral music, the several violin instruments 
derive additional weight and effect from the circumstance, 
that the part of every one is consigned to several perform-' 
ers. This the composer ought lS[ewise to bear in mind, 
and he should take care, in orchestral compositions, to 
avoid as much as possible intricate figures and passages, 
which are only fit for solo performances. 

In quartett compositions for violin instruments, it is re- 
quisite that the conduct and march of the parts of a score 
should be nearly as regular and strict as*in vocal compo- 
sitions of several parts. 

The violin instruments, therefore, form the basis of 
orchestral compositions, while the choice and number of 
the wind instruments depend on the will and the particu- 
lar object of the composer. 

The wind instruments are well calculated to impart 
light and shade to the whole composition. This effect 
they may produce, 1st, when they are judiciously made 
to take up the principal melody alternately with the vio- 
lins, or merely to reinforce the latter by causing one or 
the other wind instrument to proceed in unison, or in the 
upper or lower octave, with the stringed instrument car- 
rying the principal melody; Sdly, when, in periods where 
the stringed instruments have many divisions and active 
passages, the wind instruments intonate the simple chords 
in notes of long duration, thus preventing the impression 
of a full harmony from being lost or interrupted; and 
lastly, it is not uncommon to employ in entire periods the 
whole band of the wind instruments conclusively, while 
the stringed instruments are consigned to silence. 
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In the choice and employment of the wind instrument8« 
the composer ought to observe a particular degree of 
judgment and discretion, and he shbuld take especial 
care, 1st, not to injure his main ideas by too great an 
accumulation of wind instruments; for, although a great « 
number of instruments will augment the noise, it will not 
supply the defect of genuine intrinsic vigor of harmony, 
or the absence of a glowing invention. Several of the 
symphonies of Haydn and Mozart afford evidence, that 
the most beautiful effects may be produced with few wind 
instruments. Sdly, The composer should be cautious to 
abstain from giving constant occupation to the wind instru- 
ments he may have selected, as the composition would 
thereby lose in point of variety ; and the players, more* 
jover, should be afforded proper opportunities to rest their 
lungs, and to acquire new strength. 

In compositions for wind instruments exclusively, the 
instruments may be associated in various ways. The 
composition may be written for instruments of the same 
class, viz.: two, three, or four flutes; two, three, or four 
horns; two, three, or four bassoons; or for wind instru- 
ments of different kinds. 

As wind instruments are inferior to stringed instruments 
in point of mechanical execution, intonation and modula- 
tion, it follows that in writing for the former, the compo- 
ser must restrain himself within narrower bounds. In 
pieces of this description, the clarionet is best calculated 
for the principal part, and the oboe and flute are gene- 
rally employed in reinforcing it. 

It is self-evident that the instruments of a powerful 
sound — trumpets, trombones, together with the instru- 
ments of percussion, viz. kettle-drums, cymbals, &c., 
should only be introduced in scores of a strong cast of 
parts, and of noisy effect. The abuse to which these 
instruments are doomed at the present day is notorious. 
We scarcely can now hear dance-music in any place of 
public resort, without the din of trumpets and trombones, 
and the stunning thumps of the great drum. 
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LESSON II. 

eP THE USE AND FUNCTIONS OF THE 8ETB- 
RAL IN8TRDHEIIT8 OF THE VIOLIN CLA88. 



The Violin. — ^The violin is capable of the greittest 
vigor, and of the greatest softness and delicacy; it ena- 
bles the plajer to elicit every tone with perfect purity, 
and with the most varied modification as to strength and 
weakness. Hence the violin is the <}ueen of orchestral 
music. For orchestral purposes, the composer may find 
the following extent of the violin scale sufficient, although 
the solo player has an additional number of upper notes 
at his coQunand« 




4t]&striiis. 



P^ 



fglfeg 




The highest notes of the above scale are but seldpm to 
be employed in music for an orchestra; and here, too, 
the middle region of the instrument is that of which the 
greatest use should be made, as is altogether the case 
with the human voice, and every kind of instrument. T*iai 
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the second violin, speaking generally, ought still less to 
be allowed to go up to the higher notes, except where it 
moves along with the first violin, is a matter of course. 

The Tenor (Viola). — Its compass is as follows: 



l «t ■triiMC* 




58 d •tring. 



j ^^ 



IW 



3d strinflf. 



^y 



4^ttt stetnff. 



mf^f^ 



rTr"ff"^ 



p)^ 



The notes for this instrument are written with the C 
clef. It serves to fill up the harmonic voids between the 
second violin and the base, or, what occurs frequently, 
moves with the base, violoncello, or bassoon. In the lat- 
ter case, the tenor is usually an octave higher than the 
► base ; but if, by so doing, the tehoj were to overtop the 
instrument carrying the principal melody — which might 
easily take place in cases where the base eoes to the 
higher notes, or the melody lies low — such impropriety 
is generally remedied by setting the tenor in» unison with 
the base. ' The tenor in general moves with good effect 
when in unison with the violoncello. 

The Violoncello. — Its compass is as follows: • 
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4tli strins. 



I 




zzc 



^^- 



This instrument, so extensive in its range, moves most 
frequently with the double base, the fundamental base- 
support of the orchestra; and the notes of the violoncello 
are an octave higher than those of the double base. ' At 
the same time, we meet with frequent instances where 
the violoncello renders itself conspicuous by special pas- 
sages of its own; and its charming effect, in such cases, 
is particularly striking in some of the compositions of 
Cherubini and Beethoven. As the range of this instru- 
ment is so extensive, that it is enabled not only to dis- 
charge the fuactions of a base-rsupport, but to seize also 
the principal melody, nay, to rise to the height of the 
violin, it is oflen the case that the higher notes are writ- 
ten in the counter-tenor, or even the G, or treble clefs. 
The tenor clef is also met with occasionally. With regard 
to the use of the G clef, composers vary in practice. There 
are some who, when they employ the G clef, intend the 
notes to be played an octave lower, as to real pitch, than 
what would be their real sound if played on the violin clef. 

Thb Double Base. — Its compass is as follows: 



^ 



l«t •trln g. ad atrtng. 3d gtrfaur * 



ff^ 



^ 



S%i 



im-- 



«tt* 






f=^ 



:^^r44£ 



X 
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The tones on the double base sound severally an octave 
lower than on the violoncello ; hence^ rapid passages, with- 
out sufficient reinforcement from the latter instrument, 
become unintelligible. 

How admirably does Mozart treat his base parts f how 
suitably to the character of the instrument! He certainly 
does not spare them, but energy and clearness are not 
sacrificed to execution. 

It is further to be observed, that soimds are sometimes 
produced on the violin instruteents by forcibly drawing 
the strings with the fingers, as is done with the harp or 
guitar. This mode of playing is indicated by the word 
pizzicato ; and where the employment of the bow is to be 
resumed, the term coW arco is used. Mutes, or movable 
dampers, too, are oflen used with good effect, and the 
words con sordini written over the passage on such occa- 
sions, while the words senza sordini denote the removal 
of the mute from the bridge. 



LESSON III. 

OF THB USB ARB PnRCTIOllS OF TIB 8BTBBAL 
WIND IHSTBUIBNTS. 

The Flute. — ^Ita compass is aa follows: 



i 



^P=Mi 



^^ 



m 



*m 



■#* 



i 



^m 



p W~f -^ 



■^ 



b^ 



• m -p-f-^ 
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^^^^HfWW 



hp- 



I 



* The character of the flate is that of softness, and only 
the tones of the higher octave are distinctly audible in 
passages where the rest of the orchestra is powerfully 
engaged. The middle and lower tones are only available, 
with good effect, in solo passages, and pieces of a tender 
character. 

The keys of G major, D major, and C major are the 
most easy to be played in; those of F major, Bf^ major, 
and E|7 major are more difficult; and the most intricate 
of all, are the keys of E major and 6 major. 

There are also other kinds of flutes, among which the 
octave-flute {flauto piccolo, flauto oUavo, flauiino) occurs 
most frequently in orchestral music. It is altogether 
an octave higher than the common flute, and has a very 
piercing shrill sound, on which account it is only calcu- 
lated for compositions of a noisy character, martial mu- 
sic, &c. 

The Obos (Hautboy). — Its compass is as follows: 



fc?5^ 



fcg-t||> f Trp ' 



M^Y~f 



m 



•** 



^^^. 



bf b|f 



^g^j 



^ 



I 



X 



The lower C sharp cannot be produced on instruments 
that have not an express key for that purpose. The tone 
10* 
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of the oboe is piercing, and makes its way through a full 
orchestra with good effect. The region of the sounds, 
in which the oboe can be most advantageously eilifrfoyed, 
is mostly higher than that of the clarionet, when both are 
actiBg at the same time. ^ The most easy keys, or scales, 
en t^ eboe, are C major, F major, G major, and D 
major. 

Tb£ Clarionet. — Its compass is as follows: 



^^^^^ 



■^ 



P-M: 



jj.j^rYtW? 



Great as this range is, and beautiful and rieh as is the 
tone by which the clarionet, of all the wind instruments, 
comes nearest to a good soprano voice, it nevertheless 
has some imperfections. All its tones, for instance, es- 
pecially the lower ones, are not quite true ; and nothing 
but a high degree of experience and proficiency in the 
treatment, is anywise capable of correcting these defects. 
It is impossible, in the next place, to play on a common 
clarionet quit in tune in every key. On this account, 
several kinds of clarionets are employed. Those of most 
general use in an orchestra, are the C, the 6 flat, and 
the A clarionet. Thus, according as the key demands it, is 
it for the composer to select among these different clario- 
nets that which best answers the purpose. 
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Upon tike C clarionet, the following kejs, or scales, are 
the most convenient, viz., C major, G major, F major, A 
minor, E minor and D minor. 

Upon the Bj^ clarionet, the keys, or scales — B\} major. 
El) major, F major, A\} major, and the kindred minor 
kejs. 

Upon the A clarionet, the keys or scales — ^A major, D 
major, E major, B major, and the kindred minor keys of 
these. 

By these changes of clarionets, nothing bnlf the funda- 
mental sound of the instrument is changed; the mechan- 
ical treatment and the fingering remain unaltered. On 
this account, the usual practice is to consider the princi- 
pal key, or scale, of every clarionet, whatever the same 
may be in reality, as if it were C major; and the compo- 
ser, in writing the notes for the part, has to pay due re- 
gard to this circumstance. 

The Bassoon. — Its compass is as follows: 



^^^^^ 



■^ 




tx ^-^ * ^ 



f^t^tH 



I 



Its treatment is easiest iii the keys of C major, F major, 
B\} major, G major and D major; but very inconvenient 
in E major, A major and B major. 
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The functions. of the bassoons in the orchestra, are 
either to fill up the harmony, or to proceed with the in- 
struments carrying the melody in the octave, or they have 
jtolo passages of their own; and they also support and 
strengthen the parts of the violoncellos and double bases. 
Their use, therefore, is very diversified, and their advan« 
tage in modem music important. The low tones from B 
flat to D are not calculated for shakes, nor eligible for 
passages. 

The Sei^ent. — ^The serpent is an energetic and pow- 
erful base instrument, although very imperfect. But if 
it were used in orchestras in the way of strengthening 
the bases, its effect would be admirable. It is, therefore, 
a matter of regret that this instrument is not more attend- 
ed to. Its compass is as follows: 



W 



-jUj-# 






i 



ps 



Its utility shews itself most in full harmony music (mu- 
sic for wind instruments exclusively), and it is greatly 
superior to the rest of wind instruments of the base tribe, 
such as the contra-fagott (double bassoon), base horn, &c. 

The French Horn. — The natural notes of the com- 
mon French horn are as follows: 



^^^^^ 



The tones and semitones intervening between these 
natural notes, may certainly be produced by the inser- 
tion of the hand in the mouth of the instrument; but their 
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sound, especially in the lower octaves, is much duller. 
The artificial aid of the performer is likewise requisite 
f(»r.the correct intonation of the two notes,/ and / sharp; 
because the horn has but one natural note between e and 
g which is too high for / and too low for / sharp. It is 
easily tQ be conceived, that in this manner the services 
of the horn must be more limited than those of the other 
liund instruments. In order to make use of the horn in 
various keys, various kinds of horns are employed; thus, 
we have horns for low B flat; horns for C, D, E flat, E, 
F, G and A; and horns for high B flat: and there are, 
likewise, means of tuning horns into keys situated between 
the above, as B, C sharp, Ice. 

Hence it is for the composer to mention at the head of 
the part what kind of horn he wishes to be used; and in 
writing the part, he must write it as if the fundamental 
sound of the horn he has selected were C throughout, 
however different the sound may be in reality. Although 
scarcely necessary, we will subjoin the scales of the dif- 
ferent boms, both according to their respective notation, 
and the true sounds of those notes. 

^ Como In Bp Imuwo* " Ii^C* 
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Note. — It will here be seen that there are two kinds of B 
flat horns, differing by an octave. The lower one is called 
B flat Basso, and the higher one B flat Alto, as mentioned 
above. 

, The Trumpet. — ^The series of its natural tones \b as 
follows: ^ 



I 



E^TrTTTf 



w 



I 



+ 



f 



w 



Additional notes may be produced artificially, but their 
use is dispensed with in the orchestra at least ; and scarcely 
to be wished for, inasmuch as the very circumstance which 
make it necessary to employ this clear and piercing instru- 
ment with certain restrictions, renders its effect the greater 
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when brought into activity, &nd as that which it is capable 
of achieving appears quite sufficient to display its charac- 
ter to advantage. 

As is the case with the horns, trumpets of different pitch, 
according to the key to be played in, are employed in the 
orchestra. There are A, B flat, C, D, E flat, E, and F 
trumpets. 

dotation for the Trumpet, toith the real Bounds subjoined, 

. la A> ^ Bfc 



^ 



pa 



P 



W 



m 



^^^^^ 






i 



w 



EJy* 



m 



^^ 



^n^ 



I 



p 



? 



jf J- ^ 1 ":'^^ ^ "^ 
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TBI If ATURS AND SMTLOTBCSNT 



W 



^ 



:?= 



=F^=I^ 



^ 



g 



^ 



I 



From the above, it will be seen that the notes of the 
trumpet are an octave higher than those of the horn. 

It is not necessary that the horn and trumpet should ab- 
solutely be in the key in which the piece is set. The piece, 
for instance, may be id the key of C major, and yet there 
may be reasons for employing, at its very outset, trum- 
pets of a different key. This would be the case, if in the 
progress of the composition there occurred modulations 
into other keys, in which extraneous keys it might be de- 
sired to employ the horns or trumpets in their natural tones. 
Even one of the horns may be of a different key from the 
other, and this may also be the case with the trumpets. 
In compositions in a minor key, in particular, it will be 
well to have horns and trumpets tuned in different keys. ^ 

"* The Trombone. — We generally meet with three kinds 
of trombones — ^the alto, tenor and base trombone; either 
all the three are employed together, or two only, or even 
but one, in which latter case it is the base trombone. 
Sometimes four trombones are made use of^ a treble or 
alto trombone being added to the above. 

Scale of the'AUo Tromhone. 



^^jd>j^''^-f^ 



wm 



^^ 



^f^f^fff^ 



m 



I 
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^ 



anfr 



? 



iJr-J-fiJ^^ 



*-#» 



=?C3E 
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Scale </ t&e jBa^e TVom&one.* 



^ 



*w?^ 



^ 



-H -y-ii=i 



ii3=*»*^ 
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i»-*i» 



Ote: 



f 



^^^f^^^^gg 



I 



The imposing ej9*ect of the trombone would lose con- 
siderablj, if- its employment were not placed under the 
greatest restrictions; its mechanical treatment, also, is 
subject to many difficulties, and simple pieces alone sound 
well on this instrument, and produce a good effect. IJow 
noble and solemn is, for instance, the execution of a sacred 
melody on four trombones! how admirable, how entirely 
conformable to the serious character of the instrument, 
is the use which Mozart has made of it in the Magic Ftate 
and II Don Criovanni. It is really lamentable to see this 
truly sacred instrument so ni^rcilessly lU-used in modern 
days. 

* The bue def it moitty oMd in tfaif conaliy for all Um trombomf. 
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LESSON IV. 

OF TIE USE AND FUNCTIONS OF THE SEVERAL 
IN8TRUIENT8 OF PERCUSSION. 

The Kettle Drum. — In geheral^ two kettle drums are 
emplojed in an orchestra, although there are some rare 
cases of exception, such as the overture in Winter's opera 
of The Interrupted Sacrifice^ in which three kettle drums 
are made use of. It is for the composer to give special 
directions in which key each kettle drum is to be tuned. 
One of them is generally tuned in the key-note of the 
piece, and the other in its dominant, so that both the ket- 
tle drums differ by the interval of a fifth or fourth, as 

C* O* I>« A. D* 0« C« F. F« C. 



^^Fh\=^= P = f fm 



B p. g*. F* Bp. _ ^» ^! _ ^ •^* - ^^* ^?' 



^^^^^^^ 



Instances are, however, met with, in which either the 
key-note of the piece is not assigned to the kettle drums, 
or where the dominant is wantmg, or even both tones. 
In the aria of Floriatan, for example, in Beethoven's opera 
ofFidelio, which is in the key of F minor, the kettle drums 



stand in A and E flat - 



E 



and in the last move- 



ment of Beethoven's 8th Sinfonia, in F major, the kettle 
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drums differ by an octaye from each other ; 



The orsat Drum, and all instruments of noise, proper- 
ly belonging to a Turkish band, such as the TriangUy 
Tambourine^ Cymbah^ &c., ought only to be introduced in 
military bands, and in dramatic music of a military char- 
acter. Their frequent employment in the music of our 
days is a great abuse, although it cannot be denied that 
in many a composition they seem to render essential ser- 
Yice by their stunning noise. 

As these instruments, in reality, do not yield a musical 
tone, the notes can only serve to indicate the measure 
and time according to which they are to be struck. The 
triangle and cymbals usually receive the note C in the 
G clef,'as 

fi J.' r^ 'i ^ 

The great drum has the note C in the base clef, as 



W 



i 



% 



# # "^ 



^^ 



The notes with a downward tail indicate the main stroke, 
those with the tail, upwards denote the more feeble beats 
with the rod. 

Perhaps in concluding our remarks on the different 
instruments, it will be well to lay before the student a gene- 
ral view of the method in which the instruments generally 
stand in the score ; also their compass and method of em- 
ployment, although it will be best for the student to look 
over different compositions which are arranged for the 
orchestra — such as, Beethoven's and Haydn's sympho- 
nies, some of Mozart's overtures, &c. A score for the 
full orchestra usually stands thus: 
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Timpani, or keule 
drumi — ahoald be inp 
trodueed apwingly. 



Trampets—u accom- 
panimflat and aolo. 



Horn*— as aceomp»- 
niment and mIo, 



lit, 3d and 3d Trom- 
• bonea— usiuily form 
a chord. 



Ophicleide, not mncb 
uaed hi the orchestra, 
strengthena the base. 



Flate— playa the atr. 



Oboea— plays some- 
times Che air and 
sometimes accompa- 
niment. 



Clarionets some- 
times the air and 
sometimes form an 
accompaniment. 



Bassoon — solo and 



it— strengthens 




m 



8va alt.Q 



jg 



ter: 



I 



VioIiB 2do s econd. 



Violap-tenor and ac- 
g? coBpaoiment. 



▼ioioaoen»-itrengtb- 
ans the base and aolo. 
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Finally, it may be proper to mention, that in exhibit- 
ing the compass of tone of the several musical instruments, 
we have not had in view such compositions as are intend- 
ed for the solo playing of virtuosos, but merely the range 
of those instrjuments which is made available in a whole 
orchestra'; and, so far, we conceive to have indicated the 
extreme limits which appeared to answer our object. 



ON ARRANGING 

FOR THE 

BRASS AND CLARIONET BANDS. 

The first difficulty which the student will have to over- 
come, in arranging for military bands of many different 
instruments, is to know which keys to write in, so that 
the instruments will accord with one another, as many of 
the instruments do not stand in the keys which are used; 
for example, the 1E,\} Bugle, when it plays C, gives the 
sound of K\); and the Bb Bugle gives the sound of Bb, 
&c. Hence, if we wish the Et> Bugle should play in C, 
we write in A, three sharps. 

The Post Horn or Cornopean stands in Bb, and has 
usually two crooks, viz. , G and A [} . The Trumpet stands 
in F, and has crooks for Bf?, Eb, Aj?, Db, C and G, 
(see page 1 18.) For illustrations and scaler of the French 
Horn, see page 116. The Trombones and Ophicleides* 
stand in C, and of course they give the correct pitch of 
C when it is played. 

Here is a general view of the order in which the dif- 
ferent instruments stand, with about the compass of each 
instrument and the real sounds ; together with the differ- 
ent keys which the different instruments require in order 
to have them accord. 



* The Bb Ophicleide is^ometimes used ; the music should be written in 
the same keys which the Bp Bugle has. See scales on page 126. 
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Ep Bugle, takes 
air 



B^f Bogle Imo, 

the air. 



BQ Bugle 3do, 
the accompt. 



Poet Horn Imo 
orCornnpean,the 
harmony and air. 



Poet Horn 8do, 
aceom: and solo. 



Trumpets Imo Sc 
8do^ec:and solo. 



Horns Imo ft 2d 
accom: and solo, 



Alto Trombone, 
tccompanimant. 



TenoiTrombone, 



Base Trombone, 



Ophlcleldes Imo 
*9do, ba«e. 



Drums and Cym- 
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8tt>RS FOR THE BRASS BAND. 
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bs. 



ter 



Ehcrook 



ss 



Eb or Db 



Ebcrook 



tejzi 



^ 



fc3C 



S 



t3!: 



E 



^ 



b O 



Ab crook 



Db crook 



aIj crook 



1231 



^ 



??^ 



%-Tg- 



fcSK 



t> - o 



^ 



3? 



^t 



321 



Dbcrook 






bh-ir 



^ 



t5= 



Jqr- 



Bb crook 



Bbor Eb 



Bb 



5 — &-' 



F o - 



i^B 



M€ark» tk$ rkpikm. The eotUinutd rolL ThetkartroU. 

* See page 118. f See page 116. 
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It is seldom necessary to use any other keys besides 
the above, as they give sufficient variety; and besides, 
all the instruments are not in tune in other keys, more 
especially if the performers have not had much experi- 
ence as practical musicians. Some of the' instruments 
may go a little higher or lower than what is laid down 
above; but it is not best to transgress the above limits 
often, except perhaps in solo playing. 

All of the above instruments may be used occasionally 
in solos, as the composer sees fit (see pages 106, 107, 108). 
The young student is advised to look over and examine 
different well-arranged scores, by which process he will be 
enabled in time to arrange in a tasteful and correct man- 
ner, if natural talent is not wanting. It may be necessary 
to state, that consecutive octaves should not be allowed 
to take place between the different instruments without 
it is in unison passages, or some other peculiar progres- 
sion. The three Trombones should usually form a chord 
in the full band, and the Ophicleide may be used as a 
support. 

It is very necessary that one should possess a know- 
ledge of the rules of composition, to be enabled to arrange 
scientifically; also, the theory of each instrument should 
be well understood, so far as relates to the compass, me- 
chanical execution, &c. which it is susceptible of. A 
knowledge of these can be gained from the many instruc- 
tion books which are published all over the union, and 
which can be had at most of the music stores. 

The student is advised to study all the preceding pages 
on the Employment of Instruments, from page 105, as it 
cannot but be interesting and useful to all. 
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Bf) Clarloiiet. 



b\} Clarionet 
Imo. 



Bh Clarionet 
ado. 

Bb Clarionet 
3d and 4th. 



Plate or Pio* 
colo. . I 



Comet or Poet 
Horn. 



Homa. 



Trombonea. 



Baasoon Imo. 



Baaaoon Sdo. 



Ophideide or 
Serpent. 



Compaaa..^. 
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sound 
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* See page 116. 



Key of C. 



Eb Piccolo 



Bb crook 
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Eb crook 



Ez 



Key of 6. 
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38b crook 
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There is little to be added to what has been already 
laid down in the preceding pages. In this last score, we 
have the clarionets, piccolo, bassoon and serpent. The 
same remarks which have been made (on page 125,) 
respecting the £(7 and B\} bugles, will apply to the £[> 
and B\) clarionets in this. The other clarionets usually 
serve to play an accompaniment or fill up the harmony. 
The bassoon and serpent, more especially the last named 
instrument, ^usually performs the base, (see pages 115 
and 116.) The piccolo generally takes the air, moving 
an octave above the £(> clarionet; it is not in good taste 
to use this instrument too much, on account of its bein^;' 
80 high and noisy. 

Of the treatment of the other instrumentSi see preced- 
ing pages. 



^ OF 

CHURCH MUSIC. 

The object of church music is to assist in the worship 
of the Almighty, to fill the mind of the hearer with reli- 
gious feelings, and to raise his thoughts above all earthly 
considerations. This can only be efiTected if the melody 
is simple and of a noble character, scorns all unneces- 
sary, tinselly ornaments, and refrains from everything 
which merely enables the singers or players to exhibit 
their mechanical dexterity. 

It is here that the powers of harmony should be ren- 
dered available in their greatest energy, without, how- 
ever, indulging in artificial modulations, or injuring the 
purity and clearness of the melody by combinations of too 
complex a nature, and an accumulatton of dissonances 
without object; for that which is truly great must present 
itself to the mind in the simplest and clearest form« 
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Church music occurs in a two-fold form, viz., as choral 
mtmc and SL9jigur€Ue music. 

In choral'chant, the melody moves in the most simple 
and easy intervals of tone, without any passing notes 
which might serve the purpose of ornament, in steps at 
once slow and solemn, and mostly of equal duration. 

As the choral melody is to be sung by the whole con- 
gregation,''^ the extent of its range ought not to be great ; 
but limited, if possible, within the space of an octave. 
Care is also to be taken that the air does not ascend too 
high or drop too low, in order to render its execution prac- 
ticable to an assembly composed of voices of so different 
a pitch. The limits we should be inclined to propose, 

would be 3" or c"for the lowest, and e] or at the utmost J^ 
for the highest notes. 

Let the harmonic accompaniment, in sacred tunes of 
several vocal parts as well as for the organ, be simple, no- 
ble and energetic, and in accordance with the character of 
the poetry. It ought neither to be showy and inclining 
to parade, lest it turn off the attention from the melody, 
nor too meagre of interest. Do not^leek to surprise the 
hearer by too frequent a use of dissonances, unusual turns, 
modulations, and transitions; but be careful, at the same 
time, not to convert simplicity into monotony, by employ- 
ing, exclusively, fundamental chords and their first inver- 
sions. 

It is in Jigurate musicy where the congregation does not 
co-operate, that the chorus is of primary importance ; and 
here the composer finds ample scope for displaying the 
powers and capabilities of harmony in their full extent. 
It is here that an elaborate harmonic development, such 
as the fugue displays in the highest perfection, will be in 
its right place, and may be resorted to with the greatest 
success. But to produce a work of this description, in 
which, instead of artificial contrivance constituting its only 
merit, the inspiration of genius shall, throughout, predomi- 
nate over the highest efforts of mere art, is the greatest 

* This is not the case in this coaiitrj,yet still the remarks will apply to our 
choirs generally. 
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problem in musical composition; a problem which, suc- 
cessfully solved, preseots the highest masterpiece of which 
the art is capable. 

The vocal solo, which, if ably applied, forms a happy 
contrast with the energies of the chorus, should not aim 
at displaying, the mechanical dexterity of the singer, which 
ought to be considered as merely the means of attaining 
the end proposed. It should breathe the language of that 
genuine pious feeling which is a stranger to all outward 
show, and seeks to appear before the Eternal Being in 
submissive humility. Hence we cannot but condemn, as 
contrary to the object in view, the arias in several cantatas 
of no very remote date, in which tasteless and unmeaning 
divisions, roulades, and other fringe-work distract the 
attention, and tear and distend the words of the text in 
the clumsiest manner. 

If the student is desirous of practically knowing how 
the genuine vocal solo for the church ought to be consti- 
tuted, let him consult some of the arias in Handel's Mes- 
siah — above all, the admirable soprano song, "I know 
that my Redeemer liveth;" also the solos in Mozart's 
Requiem, several solos in the masses of Haydn, and in 
his oratorio, the CreiUion, 

Figurate music, with instrumental accompaniments, ought 
only to be resorted to on extraordinary and solemn -festi- 
vals; while pure vocal music, in combination with the 
organ, should alone be employed on common occasions. 
It would also be highly desirable that, in the Protestant 
Church, music were brought into more intimate union 
with Uhe divine service, and that the hymns of the con- 
gregation were more frequently relieved by choir singing; 
for it cannot be denied that, in the Catholic Church, mu- 
sic, when it is employed, appears as an essential and inte- 
gral part of the service, and thus produces a much greater 
impression^ than is the case in Protestant communities, 
into which it is rather admitted by sufferance, and where 
it stands as it were an insulated stranger. At the same 
time, we are willing to admit that many of the modern 
compositions for the Catholic Church are exceedingly 
frivolous, aqd far fron^ corresponding with the dignity of 

genuine cburcl, mmk, ,,^,„^^, ,^ ^^^^.^ 



ow 

CONCERT MUSIC. 

This is the field which presents the greatest scope of 
development in the treatment of individual instruments, 
as well as the whole ofihem conjointly. 

The Symphony is the highest climax of instrumental 
music — a combination of several instruments, in which 
every one appears in more or less rivalship with the other, 
to participate in the general co-operation for melody and 
harmony.. A brilliant, animated, rich style, grand and 
vigorous melodies in well-poised alternation with soft and 
. tender thoughts, striking and decisive bases, energetic 
modulations, the boldest interlacements and imitations of 
melodies and rhythms, the utmost successive changes, 
and the most varied union of the instruments, co-operating 
in the general effect, at one time individually, at another 
simultaneously — now as principals, now as accompani- 
ment, or reinforcing and filling up the score — such are 
the characteristic features of the symphony. In order 
to satisfy these requisites, great mastery of harmony, and 
knowledge of all the instruments, will be found to be in- 
dispensable. 

In the Overture, the requisites pointed out for the sym- 
phony are called for in a less degree. In cases, more- 
over, where the overture serves as introduction to a work 
of greater extent, such as an opera, oratorio, &c. its na- 
ture and character is defined by the contents of the work 
itself; inasmuch as its object ought to be to indicate the 
contents of the composition which it ushers in. The sym- 
phony, on the contrary, is an independent, entirely unfet- 
tered creation of musical imagination. 

The Concerto is destined to display the character and 
capabilities of an instrument, supported and accompanied 
by the rest of the orchestra, all the instruments of which, 
however, are not requisite in such co-operation. It ia^ 
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iherefore, essential and natural that the instrument in 
question should act a prominent part, whether it be bj 
means of impressive delivery or mechanical skill. That, 
on such an occasion, the character of the instrument 
should be carefully attended to, and its mechanical treat- 
ment fully understood by the composer, is a matter of 
course. A composer and virtuoso, whose aim is a mere 
accumulation of mechanical intricacies, and who afibrda 
no opportunity of gratifying the feelings of his hearers by 
genuine touches of expressiouy does not come within the 
pale of the foregoing definition; and much less so, if he 
conceives the nonplus ultra of ''virtuosity " to consist in 
striving to render things possible which militate against 
the nature of the instrument. Feats of this kind are 
pretty much of a piece with those of a rope-dancer, &c* 



CHAMBER MUSIC. 

Chamber music (musica da camera) also consists of 
Tocal and instrumental music. * 

Under the class of instrumental music of the chamber 
style, we include compositions for single instruments; 
either without any accompaniment whatever, or combined 
with other solo instruments, acting both as accompaniment 
and concertante. 

The piano-forte is unquestionably .best adapted to com- 
positions for exclusive solo performance ; because it affords 
an opportunity of combining the melody with every possi- 
ble kind of harmonic figures, and for displaying in great 
perfection the n^echanical skill of the pe informer. Every 
one knows what admirable works of art, of this class, 
12 
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have been produced for this instrument by Mozart, de- 
menti, Dussek, Beethoven, Cramer, Hummel, Ries, Sec, 
and to what a degree of perfection its mechanical treatment 
has been carried in our days; indeed, it is but too true, 
that many of the more modern works consist of little else 
but accumulations of harmonic and executive intricacies. 

The different kinds* of compositions of this class are, 
the Fantasia, Sonata and Variations, besides those works 
which are intended to serve as guides for acquiring the 
mechanical mastery of the instrument, among the pro- 
ductions of which latter description, the studies and exer- 
cises of Cramer, Clementi, A. Schmidt, and Stiebelt, 
deservedly maintain an eminent degree of celebrity. 

Compositions for several solo instruments united, may 
be for instruments of the same kind, or of different kinds. 

The pianoforte being, of itself and singly, sufficiently 
favored by a rich store of sounds, is very rarely joined 
to more than another instrument of its own kii\d. 

The several violinAnstruments are variously coupled to- 
gether: as duets, — for two violins, violin and tenor (viola), 
violin or tenor and violoncello, two violoncellos; as trios, 
— for two violins and violoncello; violin, viola and violon- 
cello: as quartetts, — for two violins, viola and violoncello: 
as quintetls, — for two violins, two tenors and violoncello, 
(occasionally also, two violins, one tenor and two violon- 
cellos): as sestets, — for two violins, two tenprs and two 
violoncellos. 
• 

Note. — ^We have only here adverted to the most usual 
combinations, although others may sometimes be resort- 
ed to. 

A union of toind instruments of the same kind cannot well 
be carried beyond the quartett; because the range of 
notes, which is in every instrument the same, would be 
too limited for such a purpose. Even duets, trios, and 
quartetts, for merely flutes, clarionets, or bassoons, are 
liable to the reproach of monotony. 

A much greater scope of effective variety is derived 
from the junction of instruments of a different kind, which 
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may extend from two f o twelve,'and even more instruments. 
Who is ignorant of the admirable compositions of Mozart 
in tk^is department, — his sonatas for the piano-forte and 
violin, his trios and quartetts for the piano-forte? — the 
classic works of Beethoven in this line; above all, his 
incomparable Septuor, a masterpiece of instrumental com- 
bination? — the excellent productions of Dussek and Hum- 
mel, especially the grand Septuor of the latter? 

With regard to the technical treatment to be observed 
in all these instrumental combinations, it may be proper 
to add a few remarks. In compositions of more than four 
parts, it is scarcely possible that each part should main- 
tain an independent melodic progress throughout; and it 
■ will often be necessary to have recourse to duplications, 
&c. But in trios and quartetts, it is required that all the 
parts should move in regular melodic progress, and parti- 
cipate in the development of the principal subjects. Every 
part receives here an independent march of its own; and 
it is in few cases of exceptions only, that one part ought 
to be suffered to proceed conjointly with another, in uni- 
son or in the octave. Such exceptions may occur upon 
occasions where the harmony is to be rendered* particu- 
larly forcible, or the melody Conspicuously prominent. 

Note. — ^There are are certain kinds of quartetts op 
trios, where a principal part takes the lead with a view 
to display a certain degree of executive skill, and is merely 
accompanied by the other parts, without their taking any 
decisive share in the display and development of the sev- 
eral melodic ideas upon which the aggregate of the score 
is founded. Compositions of this description should not 
be called quartetts, but rather Solos with Accompaniment, 
concertante -pieces, Sonatas with Accompaniment. 

As in the real duet, that is, in compositions strictly con- 
sisting of two parts, a complete and perfect harmony is 
impossible, and even in the trio, the harmony still must 
remain incomplete, the defect is remedied by breaking 
the chords, and by introducing figures in which the ele- 
mentary sounds of the chords are connected by passing 
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notes, thus endeavoring to' satisfy the demands for hap* 
mony made by the ear. By way of example^ we subjoia 
the following periods in two parts: 



Tlolim Imo. 



^ 



^ 



n 9Aa. ^^^^ 



TioUa Jido. 



I 



73 



^ 



3S1 



tLU r r 



^ ^1 ^ 



As the various violin instruments are capable of pro- 
ducing several sounds at once, it follows that in duets for 
sueh instruments, as well as in cases where but one vio- 
lin-instrument co-operates, the exhibition of a full harmony 
is by far more attainable. Thus, the foregoing melody, 
if assigned to two violins in the following manner. 

Violin Imo* 



I 



m 






Violin ado. 



would form a complete score of four parts. Such an em- 
ployment of double notes, we are aware, is objected to by 
many writers, as an expedient foreign to the duet style; 
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but although we are free to admit that passages of this 
description are no longer scores in two parts, we would 
not wish to deny to the instruments in question the use 
of such double notes, where the demands of a complete 
harmony may render them desirable. Let the reader 
compare, for instance, the beautiful Duet of Spohr, for 
violin and viola, with aay other in ' which the composer 
has strictly persevered in assigning to the two instruments 
Jio more than two parts, for instance, a flute duet, where 
of course it is impossible to hear more than two notes at 
the same time ; and a correct musical feeling will, we are 
sure, vote unconditionally in favor of the former. 

The same mode of treatment also applies to cases where 
the piano-forte takes its share. This instrument is not on 
that account deprived of the full scope of its rich harmonic 
co-operation; for if such were the case, we should miss 
the most essential feature of the piano-forte and forego 
the greatest advantage that can be derived from an asso- 
ciation with that instrument. 

Under the head of vocal music of the chamber-style, we 
have to class the Sang, and all the vocal compositions of 
a similar kind as to form, which are more immediately 
intended for domestic use, such as Romances, Ballads, 
Glees, Rounds, &c., with or without accompaniment. 

The composition of a song, as far as regards its char- 
acter, should be most strictly governed by the nature of 
the poetical text; and reflect, as it were, the sense of the 
poetry with the utmost possible simplicity. It is on that 
account that the melody has to avoid too great a range 
of scale, intervals of difficult execution, unmeaning pas- 
sages and decorations not suited to the text, modulations 
without object, and- not called for by the import of the 
words, &c. Here the accompaniment is to be nothing 
but accompaniment; although, where the subject of the 
poetryMemands it, the instrumental support may assume 
IV greater activity and importance. In cases, also, where 
the poem, in its progress through several stanzas, varies 
as to sense and expression, and where the composer nev- 
ertheless deems it expedient to retain the same melody, 
it is often desirable to vary the accompaniment, and im- 
12* 
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part to it greater significancy. When, and to what ex- 
tent, Bach changes may be introduced, at what time a 
higher coloring is to be applied, and when a- lower, are 
questions which must be entirely left to the decision of a 
sound judgment, united to cultivated taste. That in com- 
positions of this class the greatest regard is to be had to 
correct declamjition, is self-evident. 

In the roQianee and ballad, the composer, according 
to circumstancea, may use greater latitude of freedom. 

The tunes of songs, if they be clear and easily under- 
stood, are best calculated to exert an influence on the 
people at large. They are soon caught by every ear, 
repeated, spread over the country, and thus often produc- 
tive of important and extensive results. This is ahown 
by several melodies which have made their way to the 
mass of the people, and spread themselves over whole 
nations. To invent such a noHonal air is far from being 
so easy a task as may perhaps be imagined. - It requires 
a happy moment of inspiration, to reflect the vivid im- 
pression of the poetry by a clear and most intelligible 
melody of winning simplicity, and yet breathing a pecu- 
liarity and originality of character. 



OF 

MILITARY AND DANCE MUSIC. 



Thb characteristic feature of both these classes con- 
sists in a prominent and decisive display of rhythm; the 
principal ainf of both melody and accompaniment being 
'^to mark all the rhythmical periods and sections with the 
utmost precision. , 

The prominent character of milUary mutto may be seri- 
ously solemn, majestically imposing and brilliant, joyous, 
or wild and tempestuous. 
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As this music is always executed in the open air, the 
vehicles most adapted to it are the wind-instruments; 
among which, those of loud sound are preferahly employed 
in strengthening the melody, while the noisy instruments of 
percussion are in their proper place to mark and strength- 
en the rhythm. 

Dance music presents itself in two forms; it is either 
intended for socitU amusement, or for theatrical purposes. 

Social dances require music, the melody of which moves 
in short, simple, and easy periods and rhythms; the har- 
monic accompaniment marking and reinforcing the rhyth- 
mical sections as much as possible,, and the melody being 
at all times prominently impressed on the ear. Here a 
harmony founded on the most simple chords will be in its 
proper place, and all harmonic and contrapuntal artifices 
would be totally misapplied. A happy instrumentation 
may be the means of rendering dance melodies more still 
interesting and fascinating. 

The theairical dance being by far mor^' artificial than 
the social dance, its musical composition admits of a much 
greater development of the melodic ideas, as well as a 
higher degree of rich and elaborate harmony. A more 
particularly extensive and important scope presents itself 
in that species of music in which the theatrical dance rises 
to a higher and more dignified rank of the art by repre- 
senting feelings, actions and events; to which representa- 
tions the term of Ballet is assigned. Here the composer, 
by being called upon to express a variety of dramatic 
situations, to accompany the pantomimic action appropri- 
ately, to supply, as it were, the absence of language, and 
to depict faithfully the character of the dancing dratnatis 
persona, will have it in his power to task his genius with 
the solution of many an interesting problem. 
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